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THE LEATHER BAG. 


How much the bag contained, I do not know, and 
question whether Andrew Millar himself did. It had 
in it the savings of twenty years, and was full upon 
the flitting-day, just three weeks before the date of 
my story. His wife and daughters knew nothing about 
it at all; they had never seen it: they knew he had 
money somewhere, for when it was wanted it was 
forthcoming; but whatever they might conjecture, 
they certainly didn’t know where he kept it, how he 
kept it, or how much he had. The little gray man 
became quite ugly on any allusion to these subjects. 
He had a morbid, diseased anxiety for the security 
of his money—a jealousy lest any one, saving himself, 
should see, touch, handle, or disburse a farthing of it, 
that was far from conducive to domestic felicity. 

Was Andrew a miser? How often his wife and 
daughters had debated the point within a dozen 
years! And if he wasn’t, what were they to make 
of the passion that had so gradually overcome his 
natural feelings? The wiry little gray man had been 
such a soft, gentle, loving fellow, his wife used to 
say, till carefulness grew upon him, and he became 
suspicious and distrustful, and misinterpreted every 
act of love and dutifulness done towards him. O that 
weary wooden chest, with the golden secret, and the 
family sorrow locked up in it! No, he wasn’t a 
miser, not a bit of him. Did he ever hesitate to pay 
for the housekeeping, however he might quarrel with 
it? or fail to order, of his own free-will, the new 
gowns at the proper seasons? His love of money was 
none of your common sort; wasn’t an unreasonable 
desire for more and ever more of it, though it had at 
one time looked like that. What was it, then? How 
ever did he the other day, all at once, make up his 
mind to give up business and take the new house, 
cheerfully, looking more pleasant than he had done, 
indoors, for many a day? He was bewitched, that 
was what he was; and Molly and Kate looked grave, 
as if they saw no other way of explaining the matter. 

And so, in a sense, he was, and, I think, even had 
they known the history of his relation to that leather 
bag, they would still have persisted in their theory. 
It was an old satchel, a small one, in which, when 
a boy, he had carried his books to school. When he 
walked across country to be apprenticed—a walk of 
nearly twenty miles from his father’s croft—he carried 
in the satchel the bread and butter which his mother’s 
anxiety provided for his sustenance by the way. 
While he was an apprentice, he kept his Bible in it, 
and the first pound-note he ever earned he kept in 
the Bible. 


As he advanced in life, the ‘ guid buke’ fattened with 
his savings; all in notes, between its leaves, till 
it could hold no more of them, and had to be 
laid aside; by which time, through use and wont, 
and the association of ideas, Andrew had come to 
prefer ‘bank or banker’s notes’ to every form of 
the currency. He derived more pleasure from seeing 
the notes stuff out the sides of that bag, than 
the ring of gold pieces against the walls of the 
safest iron box could ever have given him. For 
twenty years, he watched the progress of his fortunes 
in the stomach of the bag. Time was, he used to play 
with fortune, taking the notes out, one by one, 
‘rumpling’ them, to make them bulk well, and 
putting them in till the bag would swell as if it 
would immediately deliver itself of a competency ; 
and after complacently contemplating it in this state 
for some time, he would put them by in even folds, 
and sigh over the mere embryo of an independence to 
which they contracted. It had been the main plea- 
sure of his life to watch the bag, and many a struggle 
it had cost him to reconcile his duties to it with those 
which, being by nature a kindly fellow, he could not 
but acknowledge were owing to his family. He took 
a pride in it; he would sit after work-hours and 
smoke his pipe, and look at it as if it were a child, as 
it lay cradled in the wooden chest; and now and then, 
in later years, he would stroke its back, and wink at 
it—the old rogue—taking it into his confidence; but 
down with the lid with a bang at once at the first 
sound of a footfall, let it be of wife or daughter, 
coming towards him. At last the dream of his life 
was realised, and tie bag that had been year by year 
becoming more and more dropsical, was ready to 
burst, and Andrew declared his intention to retire 
from business. 

As was natural, with Andrew’s pride in his store, 
his anxiety for its safety increased till it became, as 
I have said, a disease. It was so in the old days 
before the flitting; but now the complaint increased 
in virulence. ‘Then, if he ever took a note out of the 
bag—which, in spite of his keeping a few in reserve 
that had never been put in, he was sometimes obliged to 
do—next day it would look, to his regretful eyes, as 
much thinner as if he had taken two; but now that 
it was all taking oot and no putting in, he so fretted 
and worried himself, and tried the temper of the 
family, that they were disposed to leave him, house 
and all, and begin life again, ‘any how, no how,’ as Mrs 
Andrew put it, rather than put up with him. About 
the time that they were brought to this pass, Andrew, 
after much bad logic and a great struggle with his 
better nature, made up his mind that in some way 
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and sat in the ingle with the ‘guid buke’ close at 


his lockfast-places were being tampered with, and 
that out of the chest and out of the house the bag 
must go, and that immediately ; and so he cast about 
for a place in which to conceal it. . 

At the head of the garden, behind the house, was 
an old stone-wall, on the top of which—now he had 
nothing better to do—he used to sit and smoke his 
after-breakfast pipe; and there he was as usual one 
morning soon after the above resolution had been 
formed, with his legs dangling over the dike on the 
side of it facing the house, and musing with puffs, 
fast and slow, according to the current of his thoughts, 
on the best thing to be done. Suddenly he removed 
his cutty from his mouth, leaned his head a little 
towards his left shoulder, screwed down the lid of 
his left eye, and winked, while the smoke curled 
round his knowing old pate, till his right eye, too 
long exposed to it, winced and ended the wink that 
might otherwise have lasted for ever. It was the 
wink of a discoverer of something under his very 
nose, and as much as said: ‘O you old fool! how 
didn’t you think of it before?’ He hitched himself 
on to the ground, and paced up and down, slowly, 
along-side the old wall, looking stealthily at it, occa- 
sionally nodding to it, and smoking steadily all the 
while with much joyousness in his old face. The 
wall was full of odd crannies, letter-box holes all 
along the side of it, and looked just the sort of wall 
that a man would like to look upon who had a bag 
of money to hide. Before finishing his pipe, he made 
up his.mind as to the very place to put it in—a hole 
that turned to the one side, and widened into a 
perfect little chamber, two feet below the top, and 
in the very heart of the masonry. 

It remained to put the bag in its place without 
being seen; nor was Andrew long in finding an oppor- 
tunity for doing so. On Sunday, the great Mr 
Thumpanbawl was to preach in the parish church— 
there was only one church in the little village of 
A—— in those days—and Andrew calculated that 
every one who could, would go and hear that ‘ powerfu’ 

reacher.’ So, when Sunday morning came, Andrew 
had a shocking headache. He communicated the 
fact to his spouse in bed, and she told Molly 
and Kate, who were astir, and made tea for him in 
a short time; they were all so sorry and attentive, 
and indeed so anxious, that he felt half ashamed of 
his hypocrisy. Yet when he got up, he shammed 
that he could take no breakfast, and nearly spoiled 
his game altogether by holding his head on one 
side and groaning. He was greatly terrified by 
Molly putting on her shawl to go for the doctor, 
and Kate protesting that she would—they all would 
—stay at home with him in spite of the attractions of 
Mr Thumpanbawl. Before the breakfast-things were 
removed, however, his headache was almost gone. 
He still felt too poorly to go to church, yet was not 
too unwell to look after himself; so when the hour 
came, and the bell rang, the family set out with many 
expressions of hope and trust that he might be better 
when they returned. Andrew chuckled, as he stood 
at the window and ‘saw them out of sight.’ Great 
was his excitement when the bell ceased ; yet he held 
to his plan, allowing twenty minutes for the con- 
gregation fairly to assemble; after which, opening 
the back-door carefully, he stole with his treasure up 
the garden, looking about him with the circumspec- 
tion of guilt, lest any one should see him. Having 
hid the bag, and torn himself away from it with 
difficulty into the house, he lighted his pipe in the 
front-kitchen—as if wholly to disconnect himself 
from recent transactions at the back of the house— 


hand, in ease of a surprise. 

When his people returned from church, he wore the 
air of one coming round, and ‘ verra much better, am 
obleeged t’ ye.’ At the same time, he had great diffi- 
culty in repressing a tendency to chuckle over the 
success of his plan. His efforts at maintaining the 
composure of indifference and the air of an invalid, 
were as ridiculous as they were fatiguing, and, as the 
day advanced, proved a new source of alarm to his wife 
and daughters, who were startled by the novelty of 
his behaviour. In the evening, he became fatigued 
with acting, and, at the same time, extremely nervous, 
and desirous to satisfy his senses of the safety of his 
money; the more so, as he could invent no reasonable 
pretence for going into the garden. He tried to con- 
vince himself by arguments that it was all right— 
and if it was all wrong, how, at that time of night, 
could he mend it? Thus he see-sawed between fear 
and confidence till the hour came for worship, which 
he conducted so incoherently as greatly to alarm the 
family. As it would happen, the chapter that fell 
to be read that night was the sixth of Matthew, in 
which the verse occurs: ‘Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth, where moth and rust doth cor- 
rupt, and where thieves break through and steal.’ 
Reviewing his sensations of that day, and recalling 
the many miserable days in past years which his 
money had brought him, he paused and groaned. 
He felt the wisdom of the recommendation; he 
returned on the verse, and read it again slowly, 
while his wife, with a queer interrogative air, looked 
up at him from her book, and over her spectacles. 
He didn’t like it, and had never felt so uncomfort- 
able. The thieves in the verse didn’t improve it! 
And then followed the words: ‘For where your trea- 
sure is, there will your heart be also.’ Could any- 
thing be more true? Wasn’t his Aeart at this very 
moment, when he was on the point of kneeling to 
make a pretence of prayer, out in the hole, two feet 
from the top, and near the middle of the old stone- 
dike? Oh, could he only be sure that his treasure 
was there also! Before bedtime, he was twice on the 
point of stating the whole case to them, making a 
clean breast of it, and getting the bag in; but he 
couldn’t screw himself up to that point. Weren't 
they all anxiety about him and the illness of the day ? 
and was he to tell them it was all a sham? He 
couldn’t do it. And by this time, his old feet were 
being washed by Kate in a tub of hot water; and 
Molly was lowering with a wooden spoon the tem- 
perature of a large bowl of gruel—spiced, buttered, 
and qualified with whisky, which, according to his 
wife’s recipe, he was to drink ‘immediately he got 
in amang the claes.’ 

When he went to bed, he couldn’t sleep; he could 
only think ; and his thoughts wandered back to the day 
when he won the heart of his old partner Jessie—that 
proud day; and on and on to the day Molly was born; 
and then on and on to the day Kate was born; and he 
remembered a hundred little happy scenes that had 
happened before that unhappy bag received the first 
miserable note into its stomach; and then, on and on 
till suspicion and distrust sprung up between him and 
those he loved, and all the old happiness passed away, 
and he saw himself become—ay, and he now described 
himself to himself in so many words—a mean, old 
miserly rascal! It surprised him to catch himself 
thus libelling himself. What had made the change? 
Had he not just succeeded in putting his money safe, 
beyond——_ Ah! was it safe? How he wished he 
could know that. And against whom had he desired 
security? Against Jessie, and Molly, and Kate. 
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back. Why, they hadn't kissed him for years ; but then 
he had never before thrown himself on their sympa- 
thies. He had chuckled then to think how easily 
they were deceived. He saw now what a miserable, 
old, hypocritical wretch he had been. How tenderly 
they had nursed him, and looked at him, not doing 
kind things without meaning them. O yes, they 
loved him—ay, better than his bag; for let him only 
sicken and die, and wouldn’t they have it among 
them to do with it as they liked. And, after all, what 
in the world was the use of it but to give pleasure to 
himself and them? And when, at this stage of his 
reflections, his wife asked her ‘dear auld guidman’ 
how he felt himself now, and, with a kiss, turned 
away for the night; he nipped his old legs and fixed 
his teeth at himself, as at a perfect brute; and that 


same moment, he resolved he’d take the bag into the | 


house next day, and live an open-handed life, to the 
best of his ability, henceforward. With this came a 
degree of mental composure, and at last, far towards 
morning, he fell asleep, and into dreamland. 
Everywhere was the bag. In one dream, a lot of 
boys were playing football with it, tossing it about, 


giving it kicks that sent it far up into the air, to. 


‘flop’ down again with a dead heavy sound; till at 
last it ‘flopped’ into a duck-poad, and sank; and all 
the boys wading in the duck-pond, and himself with 
them, searching ever so anxiously, could get no trace 
of it. From this dream, Andrew awakened with a 
smile. Then he saw it lying in the wooden chest, as 


front-parlour, as of old; and there came a cry of 
‘Fire! Fire!’ and the house was burning, and he and 
his wife and daug):ters just escaped with their lives, but 
with nothing else ; and no one could be found to venture 
in to take out the old chest, and he stood afar off seeing 
it burn, and tearing his gray hair in rage and grief. 


He wakened from this dream also with a smile, for | 


he knew the bag was not in the chest, but safe out in 
the dike. Then came two little boys in a dream, 
playing out in the back-garden; he knew them quite 
well the moment they appeared ; and they began to 
play at hiding toys in the wall and searching for them ; 
and lo! they found the bag, and opened its great 
big mouth, and took out such heaps of papers, and 
wondered what they were; when suddenly the wind 
arose, and caught the heap, and whirled away the 
whole, and the air was as white with bank-notes as 
ever it was with snow-flakes in a storm. Andrew 
wakened gasping: he could stand this sort of thing 
no longer. The gray dawn was coming in at the 
window, cold and cheerless. He got up quietly, and 
with nothing on him but his trousers and shirt, made 
for the back-door, up the garden, to the wall, to the 
hole; and there ?—The bag was gone! 

I am not going to analyse Andrew’s feelings on 
missing the bag—the blankness of his despair as he 
stared, with drooping head and hanging arms, at the 
damp old wall in the dull twilight. He returned to 
bed, after a time, to find his spouse asleep, and quite 
unconscious of his desertion. For some time, he 
couldn’t think rationally of his loss; after the first 
paroxysm, however, his good sense gradually asserted 
itself, and the more he reflected, the stronger grew his 
hope of getting back his money. ‘Two things were 
almost quite certain—whoever took the bag must 
have seen him hide it, and missed, like himself, the 
discourse of Mr Thumpanbawl; and being satisfied 
that the absentees from church were few, and could 

- be discovered, he began to lay his plans so as not 
only to detect the thief, but regain the bag without 
exposing his own domestic relations, which had led to 
its concealment, and of which he was now heartily 


After breakfast, he walked slowly down the main 
street towards Tibby Johnstone’s—the half-way house. 


Tibby, the leader of the village gossips, was standing 
at her door as he approached it, and at once proceeded 
to interrogate him as to his illness. 

‘Man, I was sorry,’ said Tibby, ‘ ye werena in 
church yester-morn, more because 0’ your no being 
able. Aweel, auld folks is auld folks, an’ we hae a’ 
the same gate to gang—though a’ folk dinna hae to 
travel sae far’s yoursel, Andrew Millar, to reach the 
end o’t. And what was the matter wi’ you, noo?’ 
she continued, pressing home her inquiries without 
giving time for answer. ‘ Was it the reumatis or the 
headaches? There was Johnnie Swan was bad, too, 
yester-morn, an’ had to bide at hame like yoursel, 
poor body: he had the megrunis very sair.’ 

Andrew gave no answer to her question as to 
the nature of his malady, save by another—put in the 
tone of one passing: ‘I fancy almost everybody was 
in church but me an’ Johnnie.’ 

Tibby assured him the kirk was ‘crammed,’ that 
it was hotter work for the minister than ‘mawin’ hay 
in July;’ and that he ‘ watted twa napkins wi’ the 
sweat o’ his broo.’ 

Andrew passed on, as if the conversation had related 
to matters of perfect indifference. Casual inquiries 


| made elsewhere in the village in the course of the 


forenoon satisfied him that Johnnie Swan the shoe- 
maker was the thief; at least, that he was the only 


man who hadn’t been at church, and was at all likely 


to have done the dishonest thing. How, now, to get 


round Johnnie without exposing himself? Andrew 
of old; and the chest was locked, and down in the | 


brooded over this problem during three pipes, after 
which he went straight to the house of the shoe- 
maker. 

Johnnie Swan was a dour, ill-favoured, avaricious 
body of a shoemaker, the leader of the pet-house 
politicians of the village, and reputed a great theorist 
and original speculator in morals and philosophy. 
On the Sunday forenoon, when Andrew hid the bag, 
our philosopher, who was really indisposed, and 
unable to go to church, was behind the old wall in 
a position to see—without being seen—all Andrew’s 
extraordinary proceedings, from the first cautious 
peep of his nose out of the back-door, to his stealthy 
slipping into the house again. What Andrew was 
about he couldn’t exactly see, nor did he see the 
bag; but he thus argued with himself as to the 
probable meaning of the phenomena which he had 
witnessed : 

‘Folks may duffer, but, in ma opinion, ’tisn’t for 
naething the mice come oot. When a sober body 
like Andrew Millar plays the fule, and syne taks to 
a hole in an auld dike, like a weasel, there’s mair 
intil’t than the air o’ the mornin’. Had ye een i’ 
the back o’ your head, man, Andrew, ye’d hae missed 
me yon time, wi’ your want o’ gumption: ae look 
ahint the dyke wad ha’ done mair for your secret than 
twunty glowerins ower it. Atweel, there’s something 
in the wind ye ’d as weel hae a peep o’; sae gird your 
loins, ma man, an’ inspect the biggin. If there’s nae 
aye a nest whare the pee-weets whurl, yell no be the 
waur 0’ tryin to find ane.’ And with these sagacious 
observations, Johnnie got over the wall, and com- 
menced a search, which in a short time resulted in 
the discovery of the bag. Without stopping to 
inspect its contents, he buttoned his coat over it, and 
went quietly home, calming what tugs of conscience 
were in him, by reflecting on the exceptions which 
prove the rule that honesty is the best policy, and 
with the following, among other sophisms: ‘It’s a 
kind o’ treasure-trove, or what-d’ye-call-it. I find it; 
sae it’s a’ my ain, an’ nain o’ my neighbours, as 
Columbus said when he findit Ameriky. Some folks 
wadna hae tooken it, an’ some folks are fules. Na, 
na, Johnnie Swan; grup it weel, my man, an’ say 
naething aboot it. Wise folks let the nor’ wind come 
in by the chumley, but open their doors to the sou 
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wind; an’ its no ilka day ye’ll hae sic a windfall 
as is noo under your oxters.’ 

Swan having got home without meeting any one, 
a brief inspection of his booty satisfied him he had 
stumbled on a fortune. He had no misgivings as to 
the way in which he had done so, and, from the 
circumstance that no one was abroad, and that 
Andrew hadn’t caught him, no fear. He was 
thwacking a piece of sole-leather on the lapstone 
on Monday forenoon, when Millar cast his shadow 
across the door. 

‘Hoo’s a’ wi’ you the day?’ said Andrew cheerfully, 
but eyeing his man, so as to catch every shade of 
feeling on his face. 

Johnnie was really much discomposed at the unex- 
pected apparition, yet had nerve enough to thwack 
on at his work, as he looked up, and nodding to 
Andrew to be seated, answered: 

‘ Gaily an’ brawly, neighbour; hoo’s a’ wi’ yoursel?’ 

Though Andrew was disconcerted by this coolness, 
he proceeded, in a friendly tone, to make all the 
ordinary inquiries for ‘the wife,’ who was out on an 
errand ; for Thomas, who was in a shop in Kilmar- 
nock ; and for the girls, who were out at service. 
After this interchange of commonplaces, Andrew at 
last advanced to the object of his visit. 

* Johnnie,’ said he, ‘we have been neighbours for 
mony years noo, an’ aye sorted extraordinar weel; 
an’ I’ve long kent you for a prudent, sensible person, 
wi’ a guid head, forby heart, an’ that’s hoo I’m 
come to ask your advice the noo.’ 

Johnnie began to feel very uncomfortable, and to 
look steadily at the ‘rosin-end’ which he had begun 
to fasten, when conversation made it proper he should 
lay by the lapstone. 

*Ye ken I’ve made a sort o’ siller—atweel, it cost 
me muckle wark, an’ mony years’ hainin’ to do’t; 
more’s the grief noo that I canna keep it safe; but 
it will be disappearin’ in mair ways than I can account 
for; an’ it’s hard to a man no to feel safe o’ his 
siller in the midst o’ his ain bairns. But that’s the 
fact, Johnnie Swan, though I’m ashamed to state it. 
So I’m thinkin’ o’ makin’ an investment o’t, an’ I’ve 
come to ask your advice what to do wi’t. What ud 
ye say to layin’ it oot on land, Johnnie? If siller’s 
weel laid oot on land, there’s aye a guid return, ye 
ken, forby the feelin’ o’' bein’ a proprietor; an’ I 
was thinkin’ that Thamas, that fine grown-up laddie 
o’ your ain, wad mak’ a guid steward, wi’ a’ the 
schuleing he’s gotten.’ 

Johnnie was sorry to learn that Andrew's wife 
and daughters couldn’t be trusted. It was clear he 
should invest his money, and land did really appear 
to be the best thing he could invest it in. 

‘But then,’ said Andrew, starting objections for him- 
self, since his friend was not disposed to start any— 
‘But then, managing farms is a great fash, an’ maybe 
crops ll be bad. ‘The last ha’erst was an uncommon 
bad one, an’ bad crops, bad rents, Johnnie, ye ken. An’ 
after a’, I mind Lawyer Meiklecraft tellin’ me I’d 
never get more than 3 per cent. fur my siller from 
land. Deed, I think I winna lay it oot on land.’ 

‘ After a’, freen,’ said Johnnie, ‘it’s your ain affair, 
an’ nane o’ your neighbours’,’ 

He could hardly keep from laughing at this stage 
to hear Andrew debating with himself how he should 
dispose of money that was now ont of his power, and, 
in fact, in the drawer of the stool he was then sitting 
upon; his sense of the ridiculous was all the livelier 
that he saw that Andrew, so far from suspecting him, 
was not even aware of his loss. 

‘What d’ye say, noo, to layin’ some o’t oot on a 
ship?’ said Andrew, proceeding with the investigation. 

Johnnie's tongue was loose now, and in five minutes 
he pictured Andrew as a great ship-owner, enriched 
with all the treasures of the Indies. ‘Ay, ay, 


neighbour, lay ’t oot ona ship. I’se warrant, ye might 
do waur than lay ’t oot on a ship.’ 

But ships sink, and are exposed to a variety of 
accidents not to be provided against; a single gale 
blows away a hundred fortunes. Andrew concluded 
not to lay it out on a ship. 

A great many other plans were considered, to the 
great amusement of Johnnie, who could hardly keep 
his gravity. But Andrew was now about done with 
him: he had clearly given him to feel that he 
thought the amount of his money sufficient for the 
purchase of almost anything; and now he proceeded 
to end the interview by a further proof of his con- 
fidence. 

‘Weel, weel, we’ll give it up, my friend, the noo, 
for we mak’ no more o’t than I used to, weighin’ 
the matter by mysel; an’ I’ll tell ye what I hae 
done wi’ the siller in the meantime. To stop thae 
rapagious daugliters o’ mine, I divided the siller the 
ither day into twa parts: the sma’ ane I hae hidden 
where naebody ’ll fin’ it; an’ the ither is what I hae 
been thinkin’ o’ makin’ an investment o’; an’ that I'll 
noo haud in my ain hans, an’ put into hidin’ the 
morn wi’ the rest, where it’ll be snug while we tak’ 
oor time to think what to do wi’t. 

Johnnie forgot himself altogether in applauding 
this plan; and when Andrew left him, he was quite 
beside himself with high spirits, looking to the 
brilliant future which was, as he imagined, dawning 
upon him. He played a tattoo upon his lapstone, 
whistling while he did it; he pitched the lapstone 
at the cat; missed her, and smashed a pitcher that 
stood near the door, full of water, which instantly 
flooded the floor. He gave a kick to the only chair 
in the room, which broke it; and then he rid himself 
of a good deal of his surplus energy by leaping over 
and over the fragments. It was some time, and not 
till he had worked a world of mischief on the pre- 
mises, before he settled down with a pipe calmly to 
consider his position. ‘ He were blinder nor me,’ he 
reflected, ‘that didna see Providence in this matter. 
I’m no for judgin’ the purpose, but doubtna this 
thing is na befa’in’ Andrew for nought. The man’s 
geyt. It’s what the schulemaister ca’s the Nemesis 
—settin’ ane up to chop him doon like. Mysel’s 
been hauden doon long enow, an’ belike that’s the 
meanin’ o’ this upturn. Ony gate, he’s a fule wad 
steal the clockin’ egg whan the hen’s comin’ to lay a 
guid ane; so I’se e’en tak care Andrew finds the wee 
bag in the nest when he comes to hide the muckle.’ 
And so he resolved to restore the leather bag to its 
hiding-place in the night-time, not doubting but the 
night following he would carry away the whole store. 

Next morning, Andrew was up betimes, and out 
into the garden, and to the wall, and to the hole, and 
there, sure enough, was the leather bag, all safe and 
sound! 

The little gray man gave three cheers as he carried 
it into the house in triumph. Meeting his wife on 
the stairs, he surprised her by joyously bouncing at 
her, and kissing her. He thrust the leather bag into 
her hands, crying: ‘ There, there; keep it, keep it!’ 
He ran into the kitchen, and kissed Molly and Kate, 
who were cooking the breakfast. They couldn’t 
understand him; he quite puzzled all three of them. 
Why go further with the story? He told them all 
about it—the whole history of the bag; and as he 
did so, the black demon of disunion sullenly left 
his dwelling. His money was thereafter ‘made an 
investment o’,” under good advice; and from that 
day there wasn’t, in fact, as there wasn’t for a long 
time before, in reputation, a happier family in all 
Ayrshire than that of Andrew Millar. 

Johunie Swan’s reflections, after losing three nights’ 
rest sitting up to pay visits at unearthly hours to the 
hole in the wall, and satisfying himself that he had 
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been overreached, were still philosophical, if not 
complimentary to himself, and are worthy of being 
put on record. ‘ Let me tell ye, you’re a fool, Johnnie 
Swan—a blin’ idiot. Is na the nest-egg better than 
nane? and ae burd i’ the han’ worth twa i’ the bush ? 
Ye sud hae been contentit, my man. Modesty ’s the 
best policy for a rogue on a sma’ scale; an’ I hae kent 
a chiel hangit, who’d been nane the waur had the 
stolen cow been a calf. It’s a shame to your under- 
standin’; and to haud your mug up again to the man 
wha kens ye for baith a rogue and an ass is mair 
than ye can do.’ 

He kept out of Andrew’s way for a long time, and 
at last came to hope that, after all, Millar had been 


’ serious with him, and had merely changed the hiding- 


place for a new one. He was not long in this hope, 
however, before he was undeceived. Meeting Andrew 
one day by accident in the fields, he saluted him in 
the old style, as if nothing was wrong between them, 
when Andrew, with a queer grin, bursting into a loud 
laugh as he finished the sentence, asked him: ‘ What 
d’ ye say noo to layin’ some o’t oot on a ship?’ 

Johnnie couldn’t stand it: he made off precipi- 
tately ; and a few days after, the sensitive philosopher 
left the parish a legacy of his old wife, and disappeared 
no one knew whither. 


JOHN MILTON. 


Tne work now before us bears the title of The Life of 
Milton, narrated in connection with the Political, Eccle- 
siastical, and Literary History of his Times. The reader 
may therefore naturally expect a very voluminous 
production. Equally minute in its details, as com- 
prehensive in its plan, its author has written with 
a determination to leave nothing unsaid which could, 
however remotely, bear upon the character or writings 
of Milton. This anxiety to exhaust his subject has 
led him here and there into details which appear 
altogether superfluous; as when, for instance, apropos 
of the poet’s entrance upon his college career, we have 
lists given us of students entering Cambridge at the 
same time, lists of heads of colleges, accounts of 
contemporaries, uninteresting in themselves, and 
having apparently little or no personal connection 
with Milton to recommend them to notice. Of such 
a work as this it would be impossible in our brief 
space to take a complete survey: we shall content 
ourselves with dwelling upon those passages in the 
early life of our great poet which have received 
additional illustration from the pen of Mr Masson. 
John Milton was born on the 9th of December 
1608, in Bread Street in the city of London. His 
father was a scrivener, and a man of respectably long 
descent—the Spread Eagle which figured as the sign 
of his shop, being, Mr Masson thinks, probably 
adopted with reference to the armorial bearings of 
his family. But what was of more importance, the 
scrivener was ‘a man of the utmost integrity ;’ 
and being remarkable for industry and prudence, 
he soon became a man of substance. Of Milton’s 
mother, after the most diligent research, little can be 
known; the only personal peculiarity we hear of 
is, that ‘she had very weak eyes, and used spectacles 


presently after she was thirty years old.’ Her son | 


speaks of her as ‘a most excellent mother, and well 
known for her charities to the poor around.’ 

Of one of our great poets, it may at least be said 
that circumstances were propitious to the cultivation 
of his mind and his devotion to letters. His father, 


himself an ‘ingeniose man,’ early appreciated his 
son’s great ability. The home in Bread Street where 
Milton grew up, with one sister a good deal older, 
and one brother a good deal younger, than himself, 
appears to have been a happy one. The Puritan 
scrivener, grave man as he doubtless was, had a 
special talent for music, and some of his compositions 
have come down even to ourown day. An organ and 
other instruments formed part of his household furni- 
ture, and much of his spare time was devoted to them. 
Likewise, he had certain poetical aspirations, though 
little poetical success; witness an absurd compli- 
mentary sonnet to a friendly poetaster of the day, 
which Mr Masson preserves for us. We may there- 
fore easily imagine how proud such a parent must 
have felt of his son John, ‘ wondrous from his birth,’ 
and already a poet at the age of ten, when his picture 
was taken by a young and rising Dutch painter. A 
very charming picture it is, of a grave and earnest 
little boy with auburn hair, cut close in Roundhead 
fashion, to meet the taste, as it appears, of his tutor, 
Thomas Young, a Scotchman by birth, and a well- 
known Puritan divine, of whom his pupil always 
wrote with utmost affection and respect. Having, as 
Milton floridly expresses it in a Latin elegy, ‘under 
this guidance explored the recesses of the muses, 
quaffed Pierian cups, and sprinkled his mouth with 
Castalian wine,’ he was sent, at the age of twelve, 
to St Paul’s School, one of the most flourishing of the 
day. Here he studied only too closely, according to 
all accounts. We quote his own: ‘ My father destined 
me, while yet a little boy, for the study of humane 
letters, which I seized with such eagerness, that, 
from the twelfth year of my age, I scarcely ever went 
from my lessons before midnight, which, indeed, was 
the first cause of injury to my eyes, to whose natural 
weakness there were also added frequent headaches.’ 
Alas! and his mother’s sight was weak and failing 
too. ‘The pity of it!—the pity of it,’ even though 
this ‘insuperable industry’ rendered him, at the age 
of fifteen, full ripe for academical training. 

Milton, like every promising boy, had a special 
school chum. During these busy years, we find that 
Carlo Diodati, nephew of the Genevese divine whose 
Italian version of the Scriptures has made the name 
familiar to us, appears to have been a bright-minded 
and warm-hearted companion; and the intimacy con- 
tinued up to the time of his death, though their college 
careers separated the friends—Diodati being sent to 
Oxford, Milton, in 1625, to Cambridge. Tradition still 
points out his rooms at Christ’s College—so, at least, 
says Wordsworth, who, by his own confession, for the 
first and last time in his life, drank too much at a 
wine-party given within those consecrated walls! 
The rooms consist of a small study and a very 
small bedroom ; but, judging from the uncomfortable 
customs of that day, it is most probable that the poet 
had one or more ‘chamber-fellows’ in those close 
quarters. College-life, though already considerably 
relaxed as to discipline, was a good deal more strict 
then than now, and to rigid rules severe penalties were 
attached. In Milton’s case, some dispute with a harsh 
tutor appears to have taken place; but it did not 
materially influence his position at college. When, 


in after-years, his republican politics had rendered 


his name odious to the university, this dispute or 
quarrel, or whatever it was, became exaggerated into 
a sentence of rustication. Mr Masson goes minutely 
into the often-repeated story that Milton was one of 
the last who received personal castigation at his col- 
lege. The result of the inquiry, however, leaves the 
matter very obscure—so obscure, that we are justified 
in following the tendency we must all feel, simply to 
dismiss the disagreeable subject from our mind. 
There is good reason to assume that, during 
part of the long vacation at least, Milton resided 
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in London with his parents, and it is not uninterest- 
ing to hear of the manner in which he probably 
travelled there. In his day, Cambridge boasted a 
noted carrier and job-master, Thomas Hobson by 
name, to whom Milton took a great fancy, and on 
the occasion of whose death he wrote two long 
epitaphs in the quaint style then in vogue. Old 

obson was indeed a fine old worthy, making the 
journey from Cambridge to London and back again 
weekly, though he was eighty years old, and being 
the first man in England to devise the convenient 
system of keeping and hiring out hack-horses. Of 
these he kept forty always ready for the road, and 
whenever a customer came, the rule was that he 
should take the one that chanced to stand nearest 
the stable door. Hence the proverb we have perhaps 
all of us used, without knowing very exactly its 
origin—‘ Hobson’s choice; this or nothing.’ 

In 1632, Milton took his M.A. degree, and closed 
a seven years’ career at the university. During it, 
he is reputed to have been a very hard student, still 
‘sitting up till midnight at his book,’ and bearing 
away an extraordinary reputation. He was a noble 
Latinist, evidently acquainted too with Greek and 
Hebrew, well versed in logic and philosophy, and 
master of an immense amount of general information. 
Nevertheless, he does not seem to have looked back 
with much enthusiastic fondness to his Alma Mater, 
or to have been at any time blind to defects in her 
system. Mr Masson has industriously collected 
several of his academic exercises, as throwing much 
light on his youthful character; but we prefer to 
dwell on the outward appearance the young poet 
wore. ‘In stature,’ he himself tells us, he was not 
tall, though still nearer to middle height than to 
little ; ‘though why should that be called little which 
is great enough for virtue.” With ‘light-brown hair,’ 
‘complexion exceeding fair, face oval, his eye a dark 
gray,’ no wonder that, to use his own words, ‘so far 
as he knew, he had never been thought ugly by 
any one who had seen him.’ It was probably his 
brilliancy of colouring, and the long light locks 
that fell to his ruff on each side of his face, that won 
for him the epithet of ‘ the lady of Christ's.’ Perhaps, 
too, it may have been partly owing to his purity 
of character and conduct. At all events, there was 
nothing effeminate about him; on the contrary, 
we are told that his gait was erect and manly, 
bespeaking courage and undauntedness. ‘The pre- 
vailing tone of his mind consisted in a deep and 
habitual seriousness.’ For ‘festivities and jests,’ he 
* acknowledges his faculty to be very slight.’ Withal, 
he by no means lacked that noble self-confidence 
which insures success, ‘was esteemed’ by his con- 
temporaries ‘not to be ignorant of his own parts.’ 
Resolved to be a poet, his firm opinion was, that ‘he 
who would not be frustrate of his hope to write well 
hereafter in laudable things, ought himself to be a true 
poem.’ Resolved to be a poet, we say, for although, 
when first sent to Cambridge, it had been with the 
intention that he should enter the church, that 
intention was changed before he took his Master's 
degree. He had far too much sympathy with the 
Puritans—at this time, grievously harassed by Laud 
—to carry it out; and though there is evidence that 
he once thought of the law, his love of letters was too 
absorbing to allow him to enter that profession either. 
Eloquence and poetry became his profession. We 
cannot, however, wonder that his father was at first 
a little dissatisfied with such a resolve, though he 
appears soon to have yielded to his son’s arguments 
in its favour. By this time, the old man had retired 
from business, and was living upon the fortune he 
had realised, in the village of Horton, in Buckingham- 
shire. Here, lis son tells us, ‘1, with every advan- 
_ of leisure, spent a complete holiday in turning 


| 


over the Greek and Latin writers; not without 
sometimes exchanging the country for the town, 
either for the purpose of buying books, or for that of 
learning something new in mathematics or in music, 
in which sciences I then delighted. This love of 
music it was which led to Milton’s intimacy with 
Henry Lawes, already well known as a composer, 
much employed as teacher of music to the noble and 
the wealthy, and having a special appointment of 
this kind in the family of the Earl of Bridgewater. 
Of him more anon. 

The house at Horton in which Milton lived has 
disappeared ; tradition tells us that it was taken 
down about sixty years ago, but still points to its site. 
The old church and its yew-trees are still much 
what they were when the youthful poet sat there with 
his father and mother; and the visitor, standing in 
the chancel, may still read on a plain blue stone laid 
flat on its floor the simple record that tells of that 
mother’s death. She died inthe April of 1637—not 
from the plague, which was then ravaging the village, 
but possibly owing to the singularly trying season 
which preceded its outbreak. 

It was during the first two years and a half of 
Milton’s quiet country-life at Horton that he wrote 
his second sonnet, that to the Nightingale, his Allegro 
and Penseroso, his Arcades, and his Comus. It is in 
connection with the last two poems that we have to 
return to Mr Henry Lawes. 

In the latter part of Elizabeth’s reign, and through- 
out that of her successor, masques were the prevailing 
form private theatricals took. The best talents of the 
day ran into that channel. Ben Jonson, Shirley, 
Carew, would furnish the poetry; Inigo Jones 
undertake the management of the machinery end 
decorations; Mr Henry Lawes compose the airs, 
songs, and superintend the musicians. The spring 
of 1634 was distinguished by two specially famous 
masques—one of them given by the four Inns of Court, 
at an expense of L.21,000. Now, Milton’s younger 
brother being then a student of the Inner Temple, as 
well as his friend Lawes musical manager, it is very 
probable that the poet was a spectator on this gor- 
geous occasion. At all events, in this very year, he 
himself came forward as the author of two masques, 
for which Lawes wrote the accompaniment, and which 
were performed under his management by the younger 
members of the Bridgewater family. Of these, the 
first, Arcades, is but a slight affair; with the second, 
one of Milton’s most exquisite and popular poems, 
we have long been familiar under the title of Comus ; 
but in the two first editions of Milton’s works it is 
simply called ‘A Mask presented at Ludlow Castle.’ 
Originally, too, it was anonymous; and though 
rumours of its great excellence, travelling far and 
wide, awoke curiosity as to the name of the author, 
this appears to have been unknown, except to Lawes, 
and, perhaps, to his noble pupils. How great must 
have been Milton’s confidence in his own powers of 
accomplishing in the future greater things still, when 
he could thus afford to leave such a work unclaimed! 
‘What music must have filled the soul that had so 
much to spare.’ Nearly three years had passed since 
the performance of the masque, and still it was 
unpublished, and might have remained so longer, 
but that Henry Lawes found so generally admired 
a production troublesome to possess. He was 80 
constantly applied to for copies of the manuscript, or 
of certain songs in it, that at length, to save himself 
from the labour of transcribing these, he resolved to 
have the whole printed. To this Milton consented, 
and revised the original copy. The masque was 
accordingly published in Lawes’s name, in a small 
quarto form, and dedicated to young Lord Brackley, 
one of the actors at its first representation. 


Whether Milton wrote his next poem, Lycidas, at 
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However, 
the time and the circumstances of its composition are 
both well ascertained, and interesting in themselves. 
Edward King, of Christ’s College, Cambridge, a 
worthy friend of Milton’s, ‘strict and pious, gentle and 
amiable,’ had perished, with nearly the whole of the 
ship’s crew, one fine summer evening, on his way 
from Chester to Dublin, a few days after Ben Jonson’s 
death. ‘The vessel had struck on a rock, and 
foundered near to shore, young King calmly kneeling 
on the deck in prayer, and so going down. Some 
thirty or forty of the wits and scholars of England 
at large clubbed together to produce a volume of 
elegies in Greek, Latin, and English, to the memory 
of Ben. The wits and scholars of Cambridge deter- 
mined upon offering a similar tribute to the memory 
of Edward King, and Milton was invited to *contri- 
bute. The collection of poems thus made consisted 
of twenty-three pieces in Latin and Greek, and thir- 
teen in English. Milton’s monody closes the volume, 
and contrasts startlingly with the execrable trash 
that precedes it. Mr Masson gives us specimens from 
each of twelve fellow-contributors. We select the 
opening lines of the last two of their attempts: 


Weep forth your tears, then; pour out all your tide. 
All waters are pernicious since King died. 
And again: 
Then quit thine own, thou western moor, 
And haste thee to the northern shore; 


IT the Irish Sea one jewel lies, 
Which thy whole cabinets outvies. 


But we do not need the jar of such doggerel to 
enhance the charm of the familiar music that 
succeeds : 


Yet once more, O ye laurels, and once more, 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, 

I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude ; 
And, with forced fingers rude, 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 


In the spring of 1638, Milton was preparing to 
leave Horton for a journey on the continent. He 
had long wished this, but had found some slight 
difficulty in obtaining his father’s consent. However, 
the good old man gave in, as he had done before with 
regard to Milton’s literary career; and it is pleasant 
to know that he was not left alone during this 
beloved son’s absence. Christopher Milton, the young 
law-student, had just married, and, with his bride, 
taken up his quarters in his father’s house. We 
may therefore assume that old Milton’s means must 
have been very comfortable, thus to allow him to 
incur additional expense at home, and, at the same 
time, to gratify his eldest son’s wish of seeing Italy. 
John Milton, taking a man-servant with him, can- 
not, as Mr Masson calculates, have required less 
than L.200 a year of the money of that day. Well 
for him—well, too, for England—that his father was 
both affluent and liberal, and that he could thus 
afford to lead a life of study and self-culture without 
any necessity of forcing his genius, and writing for 
money. It does not appear that he ever earned a 
penny by his works till he was about thirty-two 
years of age. 

Well provided with letters of introduction, our poet 
crossed the Channel in April 1638. In Paris he became 
acquainted with Grotius, who ‘took his visit kindly, 
and gave him entertainment suitable to his worth ;’ 
but his stay there was short; his heart was set upon 
Italy—Italy, with her great men, her music, her arts, 
and her sky. Thither he hurried on, and there for 
the present we leave him, where the close of Mr 


| bea first volume (the only one out as yet) leaves 


him, under, perhaps, life’s pleasantest circumstances 


—young, honoured, and honourable—a poet and a 


— in the sweet south! What ecstasy for him in 
the 


To-morrow to fresh fields and pastures new! 


BLUCHER’S JUDGMENT. 


Few were the youths throughout the kingdom of 
Prussia that were allowed to stay at home in the 
eventful year of 1813. A war, more terrible, more 
vindictive than any one that had ever visited the 
continent of Europe, was raging through the land, and 
the country could spare none of its defenders. Also the 
king had called his people to arms by means of that 
famous proclamation which will be considered for 
evermore as one of the noblest documents in German 
history. They were true to the call—old and young; 
they left their homes, rushed to the colours, took up 
arms, and never laid them down till they had driven 
the enemy under the very walls of Paris. 

The inhabitants of Silesia, well known for their 
loyalty and patriotism, had not stood behind amidst 
the general enthusiasm. There was not a family in 
the province that had not contributed its contingent 
to the national affair; and many a heart was throb- 
bing painfully whenever a new intelligence was spread 
of another of those dreadful battles which, by ridding 
the country from an odious enemy, threw sorrow and 
affliction upon many a quiet and peaceable home. 

On a sultry summer evening, in the year before 
mentioned, an old woman was sitting before her 
humble cottage in the little Silesian village of Burn- 
heim. She had put the distaff aside, and was reading 
the Bible, which lay opened on her knees. Whilst 
she was repeating the holy words in an under-tone to 
herself, her ears caught the sound of quick footsteps, 
and a long shadow emerged from behind the cottage. 
The old woman trembled violently: the moment 
afterwards, her uplifted eyes fell upon the figure of 
a handsome and well-made lad, in a military attire. 

* How are you, mother?’ 

She rose, and threw her trembling arms round his 
neck. ‘God be thanked, my boy, that I see thee 
again! But how pale and haggard thou lookest.’ 
She went on, after a pause: ‘To be sure, thou must 
be very tired, and very hungry too!’ 

She led him in the room to the old arm-chair, and 
urged him to sit down and repose himself a little, 
whilst she herself would prepare him some supper. 

*What did he like best? Should she make him an 
omelet, or roast a chicken? Oh, it was no trouble at 
all! Dear me, how could he talk of trouble? she 
was but too glad to do anything for her own dear boy. 
Yes, she would go and get him a chicken.’ 

The old woman, all bustle and activity, left the 


room. 

The youth did not betray so much pleasure at this 
hearty reception from his aged parent, as might 
have been expected. He was restless, and ill at 
ease; it seemed as if something was heavily weighing 
upon his heart; and when his wandering eye fell 
upon the portrait of his deceased father, which was 
hanging right over the chimney-piece, presenting that 
worthy gentleman in the stiff uniform worn by the 
king’s garde du corps half a century ago, he felt as if 
the old sergeant was looking at him with a grim frown 
upon his honest countenance; just as if he experi- 
enced a hearty inclination to step out of his worm- 
eaten, rosewood frame, to seize the old knotted hazel- 
stick in the corner, with the brass nob at top, and to 
apply it to the back of his offspring for half an hour 
or 80; as, in fact, he had been in the habit of doing, 
many a day in his lifetime, some eight or ten years 
ago. His restless son felt so much overcome by this 
latter reflection that, when the old woman came 
bustling in again, after the lapse of some minutes, 
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wind; an’ its no ilkn day ye’ll hae sic a windfall 
as is noo under your oxters.’ 

Swan having got home without meeting any one, 
a brief inspection of his booty satisfied him he had 
stumbled on a fortune. He had no misgivings as to 
the way in which he had done so, and, from the 
circumstance that no one was abroad, and that 
Andrew hadn’t caught him, no fear. He was 
thwacking a piece of sole-leather on the lapstone 
on Monday forenoon, when Millar cast his shadow 
across the door. 

‘Hoo’s a’ wi’ you the day ?’ said Andrew cheerfully, 
but eyeing his man, so as to catch every shade of 
feeling on his face. 

Johnnie was really much discomposed at the unex- 
pected apparition, yet had nerve enough to thwack 
on at his work, as he looked up, and nodding to 
Andrew to be seated, answered: 

* Gaily an’ brawly, neighbour; hoo’s a’ wi’ yoursel?’ 

Though Andrew was disconcerted by this coolness, 
he proceeded, in a friendly tone, to make all the 
ordinary inquiries for ‘the wife,’ who was out on an 
errand ; for Thomas, who was in a shop in Kilmar- 
nock ; and for the girls, who were out at service. 
After this interchange of commonplaces, Andrew at 
last advanced to the object of his visit. 

‘ Johnnie,’ said he, ‘we have been neighbours for 
mony years noo, an’ aye sorted extraordinar weel; 
an’ I’ve long kent you for a prudent, sensible person, 
wi’ a guid head, forby heart, an’ that’s hoo I’m 
come to ask your advice the noo.’ 

Johnnie began to feel very uncomfortable, and to 
look steadily at the ‘ rosin-end’ which he had begun 
to fasten, when conversation made it proper he should 
lay by the lapstone. 

‘Ye ken I’ve made a sort o’ siller—atweel, it cost 
me muckle wark, an’ mony years’ hainin’ to do’t; 
more’s the grief noo that I canna keep it safe; but 
it will be disappearin’ in mair ways than I can account 
for; an’ it’s hard to a man no to feel safe o’ his 
siller in the midst o’ his ain bairns. But that’s the 
fact, Johnnie Swan, though I’m ashamed to state it. 
So I’m thinkin’ o’ makin’ an investment o’t, an’ I’ve 
come to ask your advice what to do wi’t. What ud 
ye say to layin’ it oot on land, Johnnie? If siller’s 
weel laid oot on land, there’s aye a guid return, ye 
ken, forby the feelin’ o’ bein’ a proprietor; an’ I 
was thinkin’ that Thamas, that fine grown-up laddie 
o’ your ain, wad mak’ a guid steward, wi’ a’ the 
schuleing he’s gotten.’ 

Johnnie was sorry to learn that Andrew’s wife 
and daughters couldn’t be trusted. It was clear he 
should invest his money, and land did really appear 
to be the best tiring he could invest it in. 

‘But then,’ said Andrew, starting objections for him- 
self, since his friend was not disposed to start any— 
‘But then, managing farms is a great fash, an’ maybe 
crops ‘ll be bad. ‘The last ha’erst was an uncommon 
bad one, an’ bad crops, bad rents, Johnnie, ye ken. An’ 
after a’, I mind Lawyer Meiklecraft tellin’ me I’d 
never get more than 3 per cent. fur my siller from 
land. Deed, I think I winna lay it oot on land.’ 

* After a’, freen,’ said Johnnie, ‘it’s your ain affair, 
an’ nane o’ your neighbours’.’ 

He could hardly keep from laughing at this stage 
to hear Andrew debating with himself how he should 
dispose of money that was now ont of his power, and, 
in fact, in the drawer of the stool he was then sitting 
upon; his sense of the ridiculous was all the livelier 
that he saw that Andrew, so far from suspecting him, 
was not even aware of his loss. 

‘What d’ye say, noo, to layin’ some o’t oot on a 
ship?’ said Andrew, proceeding with the investigation. 

Johnnie's tongue was loose now, and in five minutes 
he pictured Andrew as a great ship-owner, enriched 
with all the treasures of the Indies. ‘Ay, ay, 


neighbour, lay ’’t oot ona ship. I’se warrant, ye might 
do waur than lay ’t oot on a ship.’ 

But ships sink, and are exposed to a variety of 
accidents not to be provided against; a single gale 
blows away a hundred fortunes. Andrew concluded 
not to lay it out on a ship. 

A great many other plans were considered, to the 
great amusement of Johnnie, who could hardly keep 
his gravity. But Andrew was now about done with 
him: he had clearly given him to feel that he 
thought the amount of his money sufficient for the 
purchase of almost anything; and now he proceeded 
to end the interview by a further proof of his con- 
fidence. 

‘Weel, weel, we’ll give it up, my friend, the noo, 
for we mak’ no more o’t than I used to, weighin’ 
the matter by mysel; an’ I’ll tell ye what I hae 
done wi’ the siller in the meantime. To stop thae 
rapagious daughters o’ mine, I divided the siller the 
ither day into twa parts: the sma’ ane I hae hidden 
where naebody ’ll fin’ it; an’ the ither is what I hae 
been thinkin’ o’ makin’ an investment o’; an’ that I'll 
noo haud in my ain hans, an’ put into hidin’ the 
morn wi’ the rest, where it’ll be snug while we tak’ 
oor time to think what to do wi’t. 

Johnnie forgot himself altogether in applauding 
this plan; and when Andrew left him, he was quite 
beside himself with high spirits, looking to the 
brilliant future which was, as he imagined, dawning 
upon him. He played a tattoo upon his lapstone, 
whistling while he did it; he pitched the lapstone 
at the cat; missed her, and smashed a pitcher that 
stood near the door, full of water, which instantly 
flooded the floor. He gave a kick to the only chair 
in the room, which broke it; and then he rid himself 
of a good deal of his surplus energy by leaping over 
and over the fragments. It was some time, and not 
till he had worked a world of mischief on the pre- 
mises, before he settled down with a pipe calmly to 
consider his position. ‘ He were blinder nor me,’ he 
reflected, ‘that didna see Providence in this matter. 
I’m no for judgin’ the purpose, but doubtna this 
thing is na befa’in’ Andrew for nought. The man’s 
geyt. It’s what the schulemaister ca’s the Nemesis 
—settin’ ane up to chop him doon like. Mysel’s 
been hauden doon long enow, an’ belike that’s the 
meanin’ o’ this upturn. Ony gate, he’s a fule wad 
steal the clockin’ egg whan the hen’s comin’ to lay a 
guid ane; so I’se e’en tak care Andrew finds the wee 
bag in the nest when he comes to hide the muckle.’ 
And so he resolved to restore the leather bag to its 
hiding-place in the night-time, not doubting but the 
night following he would carry away the whole store. 

Next morning, Andrew was up betimes, and out 
into the garden, and to the wall, and to the hole, and 
there, sure enough, was the leather bag, all safe and 
sound! 

The little gray man gave three cheers as he carried 
it into the house in triumph. Meeting his wife on 
the stairs, he surprised her by joyously bouncing at 
her, and kissing her. He thrust the leather bag into 
her hands, crying: ‘There, there; keep it, keep it!’ 
He ran into the kitchen, and kissed Molly and Kate, 
who were cooking the breakfast. They couldn’t 
understand him; he quite puzzled all three of them. 
Why go further with the story? He told them all 
about it—the whole history of the bag; and as he 
did so, the black demon of disunion sullenly left 
his dwelling. His money was thereafter ‘made an 
investment o’,” under good advice; and from that 
day there wasn’t, in fact, as there wasn’t for a long 
time before, in reputation, a happier family in all 
Ayrshire than that of Andrew Millar. 

Johnnie Swan’s reflections, after losing three nights’ 
rest sitting up to pay visits at unearthly hours to the 
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been overreached, were still philosophical, if not 
complimentary to himself, and are worthy of being 
put on record. ‘ Let me tell ye, you’re a fool, Johnnie 
Swan—a blin’ idiot. Is na the nest-egg better than 
nane? and ae burd i’ the han’ worth twa i’ the bush ? 
Ye sud hae been contentit, my man. Modesty ’s the 
best policy for a rogue on a sma’ scale; an’ I hae kent 
a chiel hangit, who’d been nane the waur had the 
stolen cow been a calf. It’s a shame to your under- 
standin’; and to haud your mug up again to the man 
wha kens ye for baith a rogue and an ass is mair 
than ye can do.’ 

He kept out of Andrew’s way for a long time, and 
at last came to hope that, after all, Millar had been 


’ serious with him, and had merely changed the hiding- 


place for a new one. He was not long in this hope, 
however, before he was undeceived. Meeting Andrew 
one day by accident in the fields, he saluted him in 
the old style, as if nothing was wrong between them, 
when Andrew, with a queer grin, bursting into a loud 
laugh as he finished the sentence, asked him: ‘ What 
d@’ ye say noo to layin’ some o’t oot on a ship?’ 

Johnnie couldn’t stand it: he made off precipi- 
tately ; and a few days after, the sensitive philosopher 
left the parish a legacy of his old wife, and disappeared 
no one knew whither. 


JOHN MILTON. 


Tue work now before us bears the title of The Life of 
Milton, narrated in connection with the Political, Eccle- 
siastical, and Literary History of his Times. The reader 
may therefore naturally expect a very voluminous 
production. Equally minute in its details, as com- 
prehensive in its plan, its author has written with 
a determination to leave nothing unsaid which could, 
however remotely, bear upon the character or writings 
of Milton. This anxiety to exhaust his subject has 
led him here and there into details which appear 
altogether superfluous; as when, for instance, apropos 
of the poet’s entrance upon his college career, we have 
lists given us of students entering Cambridge at the 
same time, lists of heads of colleges, accounts of 
contemporaries, uninteresting in themselves, and 
having apparently little or no personal connection 
with Milton to recommend them to notice. Of such 
a work as this it would be impossible in our brief 
space to take a complete survey: we shall content 
ourselves with dwelling upon those passages in the 
early life of our great poet which have received 
additional illustration from the pen of Mr Masson. 

John Milton was born on the 9th of December 
1608, in Bread Street in the city of London. His 
father was a scrivener, and a man of respectably long 
descent—the Spread Eagle which figured as the sign 
of his shop, being, Mr Masson thinks, probably 
adopted with reference to the armorial bearings of 
his family. But what was of more importance, the 
scrivener was ‘a man of the utmost integrity ;’ 
and being remarkable for industry and prudence, 
he soon became a man of substance. Of Milton’s 
mother, after the most diligent research, little can be 
known; the only personal peculiarity we hear of 
is, that ‘she had very weak eyes, and used spectacles 
presently after she was thirty years old.’ Her son 
speaks of her as ‘a most excellent mother, and well 
known for her charities to the poor around.’ 

Of one of our great poets, it may at least be said 
that circumstances were propitious to the cultivation 
of his mind and his devotion to letters. His father, 


himself an ‘ingeniose man,’ early appreciated his 
son’s great ability. The home in Bread Street where 
Milton grew up, with one sister a good deal older, 
and one brother a good deal younger, than himself, 
appears to have been a happy one. The Puritan 
scrivener, grave man as he doubtless was, had a 
special talent for music, and some of his compositions 
have come down even to ourown day. An organ and 
other instruments formed part of his household furni- 
ture, and much of his spare time was devoted to them. 
Likewise, he had certain poetical aspirations, though 
little poetical success; witness an absurd compli- 
mentary sonnet to a friendly poetaster of the day, 
which Mr Masson preserves for us. We may there- 
fore easily imagine how proud such a parent must 
have felt of his son John, ‘wondrous from his birth,’ 
and already a poet at the age of ten, when his picture 
was taken by a young and rising Dutch painter. A 
very charming picture it is, of a grave and earnest 
little boy with auburn hair, cut close in Roundhead 
fashion, to meet the taste, as it appears, of his tutor, 
Thomas Young, a Scotchman by birth, and a well- 
known Puritan divine, of whom his pupil always 
wrote with utmost affection and respect. Having, as 
Milton floridly expresses it in a Latin elegy, ‘under 
this guidance explored the recesses of the muses, 
quaffed Pierian cups, and sprinkled his mouth with 
Castalian wine,’ he was sent, at the age of twelve, 
to St Paul’s School, one of the most flourishing of the 
day. Here he studied only too closely, according to 
all accounts. We quote his own: ‘ My father destined 
me, while yet a little boy, for the study of humane 
letters, which I seized with such eagerness, that, 
from the twelfth year of my age, I scarcely ever went 
from my lessons before midnight, which, indeed, was 
the first cause of injury to my eyes, to whose natural 
weakness there were also added frequent headaches.’ 
Alas! and his mother’s sight was weak and failing 
too. ‘The pity of it!—the pity of it,” even though 
this ‘insuperable industry’ rendered him, at the age 
of fifteen, full ripe for academical training. 

Milton, like every promising boy, had a special 
school chum. During these busy years, we find that 
Carlo Diodati, nephew of the Genevese divine whose 
Italian version of the Scriptures has made the name 
familiar to us, appears to have been a bright-minded 
and warm-hearted companion; and the intimacy con- 
tinued up to the time of his death, though their college 
careers separated the friends—Diodati being sent to 
Oxford, Milton, in 1625, to Cambridge. Tradition still 
points out his rooms at Christ’s Coilege—so, at least, 
says Wordsworth, who, by his own confession, for the 
first and last time in his life, drank too much at a 
wine-party given within those consecrated walls! 
The rooms consist of a small study and a very 
small bedroom ; but, judging from the uncomfortable 
customs of that day, it is most probable that the poet 
had one or more ‘chamber-fellows’ in those close 
quarters. College-life, though already considerably 
relaxed as to discipline, was a good deal more strict 
then than now, and to rigid rules severe penalties were 
attached. In Milton’s case, some dispute with a harsh 
tutor appears to have taken place; but it did not 
materially influence his position at college. When, 
in after-years, his republican politics had rendered 
his name odious to the university, this dispute or 
quarrel, or whatever it was, became exaggerated into 
a sentence of rustication. Mr Masson goes minutely 
into the often-repeated story that Milton was one of 
the last who received personal castigation at his col- 
lege. The result of the inquiry, however, leaves the 
matter very obscure—so obscure, that we are justified 
in following the tendency we must all feel, simply to 
dismiss the disagreeable subject from our mind. 

There is good reason to assume that, during 
part of the long vacation at least, Milton resided 
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in London with his parents, and it is not uninterest- 
ing to hear of the manner in which he probably 
travelled there. In his day, Cambridge boasted a 
noted carrier and job-master, Thomas Hobson by 
name, to whom Milton took a great fancy, and on 
the occasion of whose death he wrote two long 
epitaphs in the quaint style then in vogue. Old 

obson was indeed a fine old worthy, making the 
journey from Cambridge to London and back again 
weekly, though he was eighty years old, and being 
the first man in England to devise the convenient 
system of keeping and hiring out hack-horses. Of 
these he kept forty always ready for the road, and 
whenever a customer came, the rule was that he 
should take the one that chanced to stand nearest 
the stable door. Hence the proverb we have perhaps 
all of us used, without knowing very exactly its 
origin—‘ Hobson’s choice ; this or nothing.’ 

In 1632, Milton took his M.A. degree, and closed 
a seven years’ career at the university. During it, 
he is reputed to have been a very hard student, still 
‘sitting up till midnight at his book,’ and bearing 
away an extraordinary reputation. He was a noble 
Latinist, evidently acquainted too with Greek and 
Hebrew, well versed in logic and philosophy, and 
master of an immense amount of general information. | 
Nevertheless, he does not seem to have looked back | 
with much enthusiastic fondness to his Alma Mater, 
or to have been at any time blind to defects in her 
system. Mr Masson has industriously collected 
several of his academic exercises, as throwing much 


light on his youthful character; but we prefer to 
dwell on the outward appearance the young poet | 
wore. ‘In stature,’ he himself tells us, he was not 
tall, though still nearer to middle height than to | 
little ; ‘though why should that be called little which 
is great enough for virtue.’ With ‘light-brown hair,’ 
* complexion exceeding fair, face oval, his eye a dark 
gray,’ no wonder that, to use his own words, ‘so far 
as he knew, he had never been thought ugly by 
any one who had seen him.’ It was probably his 
brilliancy of colouring, and the long light locks 
that fell to his ruff on each side of his face, that won 
for him the epithet of ‘ the lady of Christ's.’ Perhaps, 
too, it may have been partly owing to his purity 
of character and conduct. At all events, there was 
nothing effeminate about him; on the contrary, 
we are told that his gait was erect and manly, 
bespeaking courage and undauntedness. ‘The pre- 
vailing tone of his mind consisted in a deep and 
habitual seriousness.’ For ‘festivities and jests,’ he 
* acknowledges his faculty to be very slight.’ Withal, 
he by no means lacked that noble self-confidence 
which insures success, ‘was esteemed’ by his con- 
temporaries ‘not to be ignorant of his own parts.’ 
Resolved to be a poet, his firm opinion was, that ‘he 
who would not be frustrate of his hope to write well 
hereafter in laudable things, ought himself to be a true 
poem.’ Resolved to be a poet, we say, for although, 
when first sent to Cambridge, it had been with the 
intention that he should enter the church, that 
intention was changed before he took his Master's 
degree. He had far too much sympathy with the 
Puritans—at this time, grievously harassed by Laud 
—to carry it out; and though there is evidence that 
he once thought of the law, his love of letters was too 
absorbing to allow him to enter that profession either. 
Eloquence and poetry became his profession. We 
cannot, however, wonder that his father was at first 
a little dissatisfied with such a resolve, though he 
appears soon to have yielded to his son’s arguments 
in its favour. By this time, the old man had retired 
from business, and was living upon the fortune he 
had realised, in the village of Horton, in Buckingham- 
shire. Here, lis son tells us, ‘I, with every advan- 


tage of leisure, spent a complete holiday in turning 


over the Greek and Latin writers; not without 
sometimes exchanging the country for the town, 
either for the purpose of buying books, or for that of 
learning something new in mathematics or in music, 
in which sciences I then delighted.’ This love of 
music it was which led to Milton’s intimacy with 
Henry Lawes, already well known as a composer, 
much employed as teacher of music to the noble and 
the wealthy, and having a special appointment of 
this kind in the family of the Earl of Bridgewater. 
Of him more anon. 

The house at Horton in which Milton lived has 
disappeared ; tradition tells us that it was taken 
down about sixty years ago, but still points to its site. 
The old church and its yew-trees are still much 
what they were when the youthful poet sat there with 
his father and mother; and the visitor, standing in 
the chancel, may still read on a plain blue stone laid 
flat on its floor the simple record that tells of that 
mother’s death. She died inthe April of 1637—not 
from the plague, which was then ravaging the village, 
but possibly owing to the singularly trying season 
which preceded its outbreak. 

It was during the first two years and a half of 
Milton’s quiet country-life at Horton that he wrote 
his second sonnet, that to the Nightingale, his Allegro 
and Penseroso, his Arcades, and his Comus. It is in 
connection with the last two poems that we have to 
return to Mr Henry Lawes. 

In the latter part of Elizabeth’s reign, and through- 
out that of her successor, masques were the prevailing 
form private theatricals took. The best talents of the 
day ran into that channel. Ben Jonson, Shirley, 
Carew, would furnish the poetry; Inigo Jones 
undertake the management of the machinery end 
decorations; Mr Henry Lawes compose the airs, 
songs, and superintend the musicians. The spring 
of 1634 was distinguished by two specially famous 
masques—one of them given by the four Inns of Court, 
at an expense of L.21,000. Now, Milton’s younger 
brother being then a student of the Inner Temple, as 
well as his friend Lawes musical manager, it is very 
probable that the poet was a spectator on this gor- 
geous occasion. At all events, in this very year, he 
himself came forward as the author of two masques, 
for which Lawes wrote the accompaniment, and which 
were performed under his management by the younger 
members of the Bridgewater family. Of these, the 
first, Arcades, is but a slight affair; with the second, 
one of Milton’s most exquisite and popular poems, 
we have long been familiar under the title of Comus ; 
but in the two first editions of Milton’s works it is 
simply called ‘A Mask presented at Ludlow Castle.’ 
Originally, too, it was anonymous; and though 
rumours of its great excellence, travelling far and 
wide, awoke curiosity as to the name of the author, 
this appears to have been unknown, except to Lawes, 
and, perhaps, to his noble pupils. How great must 
have been Milton’s confidence in his own powers of 
accomplishing in the future greater things still, when 
he could thus afford to leave such a work unclaimed! 
‘What music must have filled the soul that had so 
much to spare.’ Nearly three years had passed since 
the performance of the masque, and still it was 
unpublished, and might have remained so longer, 
but that Henry Lawes found so generally admired 
a production troublesome to possess. He was 80 
constantly applied to for copies of the manuscript, or 
of certain songs in it, that at length, to save himself 
from the labour of transcribing these, he resolved to 
have the whole printed. ‘To this Milton consented, 
and revised the original copy. The masque was 
accordingly published in Lawes’s name, in a small 
quarto form, and dedicated to young Lord Brackley, 
one of the actors at its first representation. 


Whether Milton wrote his next poem, Lycidas, * || 
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Horton or in London, remains uncertain. However, 
the time and the circumstances of its composition are 
both well ascertained, and interesting in themselves. 
Edward King, of Christ’s College, Cambridge, a 
worthy friend of Milton’s, ‘strict and pious, gentle and 
amiable,’ had perished, with nearly the whole of the 
ship’s crew, one fine summer evening, on his way 
from Chester to Dublin, a few days after Ben Jonson’s 
death. ‘The vessel had struck on a rock, and 
foundered near to shore, young King calmly kneeling 
on the deck in prayer, and so going down. Some 
thirty or forty of the wits and scholars of England 
at large clubbed together to produce a volume of 
elegies in Greek, Latin, and English, to the memory 
of Ben. The wits and scholars of Cambridge deter- 
mined upon offering a similar tribute to the memory 
of Edward King, and Milton was invited to dontri- 
bute. The collection of poems thus made consisted 
of twenty-three pieces in Latin and Greek, and thir- 
teen in English. Milton’s monody closes the volume, 
and contrasts startlingly with the execrable trash 
that precedes it. Mr Masson gives us specimens from 
each of twelve fellow-contributors. We select the 
opening lines of the last two of their attempts: 


Weep forth your tears, then; pour out all your tide. 
All waters are pernicious since King died. 
And again: 
Then quit thine own, thou western moor, 
And haste thee to the northern shore; 


IT the Irish Sea one jewel lies, 
Which thy whole cabinets outvies. 


But we do not need the jar of such doggerel to 
enhance the charm of the familiar music that 
succeeds : 


Yet once more, O ye laurels, and once more, 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, 

I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude; 
And, with forced fingers rude, . 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 


In the spring of 1638, Milton was preparing to 
leave Horton for a journey on the continent. He 
had long wished this, but had found some slight 
difficulty in obtaining his father’s consent. However, 
the good old man gave in, as he had done before with 
regard to Milton’s literary career; and it is pleasant 
to know that he was not left alone during this 
beloved son’s absence. Christopher Milton, the young 
law-student, had just married, and, with his bride, 
taken up his quarters in his father’s house. We 
may therefore assume that old Milton’s means must 
have been very comfortable, thus to allow him to 
incur additional expense at home, and, at the same 
time, to gratify his eldest son’s wish of seeing Italy. 
John Milton, taking a man-servant with him, can- 
not, as Mr Masson calculates, have required less 
than L.200 a year of the money of that day. Well 
for him—well, too, for England—that his father was 
both affluent and liberal, and that he could thus 
afford to lead a life of study and self-culture without 
any necessity of forcing his genius, and writing for 
money. It does not appear that he ever earned a 
penny by his works till he was about thirty-two 
years of age. 

Well provided with letters of introduction, our poet 
crossed the Channel in April 1638. In Paris he became 
acquainted with Grotius, who ‘took his visit kindly, 
and gave him entertainment suitable to his worth ;’ 
but his stay there was short; his heart was set upon 
Italy—Italy, with her great men, her music, her arts, 
and her sky. ‘Thither he hurried on, and there for 
the present we leave him, where the close of Mr 
Masson's first volume (the only one out as yet) leaves 


— under, perhaps, life’s pleasantest circumstances 


—young, honoured, and honourable—a poet and a 


— in the sweet south! What ecstasy for him in 
the 


To-morrow to fresh fields and pastures new! 


BLUCHER’S JUDGMENT. 


Few were the youths throughout the kingdom of 
Prussia that were allowed to stay at home in the 
eventful year of 1813. A war, more terrible, more 
vindictive than any one that had ever visited the 
continent of Europe, was raging through the land, and 
the country could spare none of its defenders. Also the 
king had called his people to arms by means of that 
famous proclamation which will be considered for 
evermore as one of the noblest documents in German 
history. They were true to the call—old and young; 
they left their homes, rushed to the colours, took up 
arms, and never laid them down till they had driven 
the enemy under the very walls of Paris. 

The inhabitants of Silesia, well known for their 
loyalty and patriotism, had not stood behind amidst 
the general enthusiasm. There was not a family in 
the province that had not contributed its contingent 
to the national affair; and many a heart was throb- 
bing painfully whenever a new intelligence was spread 
of another of those dreadful battles which, by ridding 
the country from an odious enemy, threw sorrow and 
affliction upon many a quiet and peaceable home. 

On a sultry summer evening, in the year before 
mentioned, an old woman was sitting before her 
humble cottage in the little Silesian village of Burn- 
heim. She had put the distaff aside, and was reading 
the Bible, which lay opened on her knees. Whilst 
she was repeating the holy words in an under-tone to 
herself, her ears caught the sound of quick footsteps, 
and a long shadow emerged from behind the cottage. 
The old woman trembled violently: the moment 
afterwards, her uplifted eyes fell upon the figure of 
a handsome and well-made lad, in a military attire. 

* How are you, mother?’ 

She rose, and threw her trembling arms round his 
neck. ‘God be thanked, my boy, that I see thee 
again! But how pale and haggard thou lookest.’ 
She went on, after a pause: ‘To be sure, thou must 
be very tired, and very hungry too!’ 

She led him in the room to the old arm-chair, and 
urged him to sit down and repose himself a little, 
whilst she herself would prepare him some supper. 

‘What did he like best? Should she make him an 
omelet, or roast a chicken? Oh, it was no trouble at 
all! Dear me, how could he talk of trouble? she 
was but too glad to do anything for her own dear boy. 
Yes, she would go and get him a chicken.’ 

The old woman, all bustle and activity, left the 


room. 

The youth did not betray so much pleasure at this 
hearty reception from his aged parent, as might 
have been expected. He was restless, and ill at 
ease; it seemed as if something was heavily weighing 
upon his heart; and when his wandering eye fell 
upon the portrait of his deceased father, which was 
hanging right over the chimney-piece, presenting that 
worthy gentleman in the stiff uniform worn by the 
king’s garde du corps half a century ago, he felt as if 
the old sergeant was looking at him with a grim frown 
upon his honest countenance; just as if he experi- 
enced a hearty inclination to step out of his worm- 
eaten, rosewood frame, to seize the old knotted hazel- 
stick in the corner, with the brass nob at top, and to 
apply it to the back of his offspring for half an hour 
or 80; as, in fact, he had been in the habit of doing, 
many a day in his lifetime, some eight or ten years 
ago. His restless son felt so much overcome by this 
latter reflection that, when the old woman came 
bustling in again, after the lapse of some minutes, 
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with the chicken under her apron, she found her own 
dear boy with his head in his hands, leaning listlessly 
upon the table. 

He sat up when she came in, but did not look at 
her. The old woman became attentive. In the joy 
of her heart, she had never thought yet of asking him 
any questions except those concerning his appetite. 
Now, it began to strike her that the present period 
was rather a strange time for a soldier to be on leave 
of absence. 

‘Charles !’—No answer. 

The old woman trembled violently. She dropped 
her burden, and walked straight up to him. Her 
honest, wrinkled countenance was full of anxiety and 
apprehension. Looking him full in the face, and 
clapping her hands together, she cried out in an 
agony: ‘So help me God, Charles, you are a 
deserter!’ 

‘I couldn’t stand it any longer, mother,’ uttered 
her wretched son, in a broken voice, by way of 
a 
couldn’t stand it!’ said the old woman, 
exasperated beyond all measure; ‘ you couldn’t stand 
it! and hundreds of thousands of your brethren 
do! Fy, for shame!’ and with her old, honest, 
trembling hand, she gave him a smack on the face. 

‘Mother!’ exclaimed the young man starting up, 
with the blood rushing to his face. 

‘Fy, for shame!’ she went on, without heeding 
him in the least, ‘to bring such a disgrace upon the 
whole village! What would he say ?’—she pointed 
to where the old warrior was hanging over the chim- 
ney-piece, whose stern countenance, illuminated by 
the rays of the evening sun, seemed indeed to assume 
an unusual expression of solemn indignation. ‘Sit 
down, sit down, I say! you—deserter! It shall not 
be said that your dead father’s house, in the village 
of Burnheim, is a place of refuge for runaways, 
whilst the whole country is up in arms! Don’t you 
stir, sir! I'll be back in a minute;’ and with this, 
the brave old woman left the room, locking the door 
after her. 

She was not alone when she came back about half 
an hour afterwards; the country parson, the school- 
master, the country judge, and half a dozen more of 
the dignitaries of the village, were with her. The 
little room was quite full when all these distinguished 
visitors had entered it. Charles sat in the old arm- 
ee quite motionless, his face covered with both his 

nds. 

The honest villagers had made up their minds at 
once what to do with the deserter; they looked 
upon his crime as an ignominy, by which he had 
not only disgraced himself, but also their community 
at large, and they were not the men to put up with 
such an afiront. The schoolmaster, who was a 
politician, and subscribed to a newspaper, having 
informed them that the head-quarters of the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army were but about two days’ 
march from the village, they had resolved at once to 
escort him thither. The judge proclaimed the young 
man a prisoner in the name of his majesty the king, 
and called upon him to follow him to a place of 
security for the night, as on the following morning 
they would in a body convey him to his excellency 
the field-marshal, General Blucher. He rose, and 
followed them without opposition. When they were 
all gone, the old woman took up the Holy Scriptures 
once more; but it was in vain that she strove to 
read; her eyes grew dim, and the letters were all 
swimming confusedly before them, so she put it 
down again, and wept bitterly. 

Early on the following morning, a strange proces- 

sion was seen emerging from the little village of 

Burnheim—four old peasants escorting one young 
| soldier. The country judge, with grave airs, marched 


ahead of them, whilst the schoolmaster, who had 
obstinately insisted upon accompanying the expe- 
dition, brought up the rear. The prisoner, with 
downcast eyes and fallen countenance, was walking 
between the two other patriots; and as he had 
pledged his word not to make any attempt at flight, 
they had consented to leave his hands untied. When 
the expedition, after a day’s march, put up for the 
night in a small hamlet, they were told that all the 
villages around were crammed full with Frenchmen, 
so they were obliged to make a long roundabout way ; 
and it was not before the morning of the fifth day 
after their departure, that they reached head-quarters. 

‘Where is the residence of the commander-in-chief?” 
asked they of one of the ordnance-officers, who were 
galloping through the streets in every direction. 

‘Why, in the chateau, to be sure, where the two 
hussars were mounting guard on horseback.’ 

When they had entered the yard, they were not in 
the least discouraged at the sight of whole scores of 
adjutants, and orderly-officers of every rank and arm, 
all of whom seemed to have some urgent business 
with the commander-in-chief; for no sooner had any 
of them been despatched, than he was scen mounting 
again, and tearing away with his horse’s belly to 
ground. It never entered their heads for one moment 
that the general might consider their own business to 
be of a somewhat smaller importance, although the 
schoolmaster argued from what he saw that something 
of consequence was going on just now. The worthy 
man was right so far; the commander-in-chief was 
about to give battle on the following day. When 
they had been waiting patiently for a couple of hours, 
and began to feel somewhat tired and hungry, the 
country judge, conscious of the importance of his 
mission, ventured at last to accost one of the officers 
of the general’s staff who was passing by with a 
packet of sealed letters in his hand; but that hasty 
functionary did not even stop to give ear to the 
address of the head man of the rural deputation, 
but merely grumbled something about the propriety 
of their going to Jericho—or further. 

Our worthy inhabitants of Burnheim, however, 
were not the men to give way so soon, and renewed 
the charge accordingly. This time it was a middle- 
aged man with a benevolent countenance, whom they 
made acquainted with their request to see the field- 
marshal on most urgent business. 

‘Why, they had chosen their time rather badly, 
indeed; the general was extremely busy. Couldn’t 
one of the secretaries do as well?’ 

* By no means; they must see the general himself.’ 

‘Was it an information concerning the enemy which 
they wanted to deliver?’ 

*O no; something much more important—from 
Burnheim,’ added the schoolmaster. 

The middle-aged officer with the benevolent coun- 
tenance laughed, and said he would try. After the 
lapse of about half an hour, he came back, and 
beckoned to them to follow. They were ushered 
into an ante-room, and directed to wait for his 
excellency. 

The door opened after another half-hour’s waiting, 
and an old man with gray hairs, iron-cut features, and 
bright eyes, entered the room ; it was the commander- 
in-chief, Old Father Blucher, as the soldiers called 
him. The country judge stepped forward, and bowing 
very low, delivered the speech about which he had 
been pondering ever since they had left their native 
place, and which, of course, he thought to be very 
eloquent. He stated all that has been told already 
in the course of this narrative: how the deserter’s 
own mother had given information of her son’s crime ; 
how they had resolved at once to bring him back to 
head-quarters; and concluded his address with a 
hope that his excellency would not be induced to 
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think worse of their village because of one that had 
rendered himself unworthy of the name of a Prussian. 
The tears came trickling down his honest cheeks. 

The general looked very grave indeed. Those 
large bright eyes of his roamed for an instant over 
his rural audience with a strange expression. He 
knew at a glance what sort of men they were 
he had to deal with; then his looks rested for a while 
on the bent figure of the young man, who, with down- 
cast eyes and care-worn face, appeared the very image 
of misery and dejection. He knew his case to be a 
hopeless one; deserting colours in time of war is a 
capital crime, and Father Blucher, with his iron will, 
was the last man in the world to be trifled with. 

On a sudden, the features of the old hero assumed 
an expression of harshness. Turning round towards 
the speaker of this singular deputation, he said in a 
rough voice and in a very abrupt manner: ‘Mr Judge, 
you are an ass.’ 

The villagers started as if they had been stung. 
After all the anxiety and trouble they had undergone 
for the cause which they considered to be a just one, 
they had expected a somewhat more cordial reception. 

‘But your excellency remonstrated the amazed 
dignitary. - 

‘Hold your tongue, I say; you are an ass. I know 
better: in Burnheim there are no runaways. And you, 
my son,’ he went on with his iron features relenting a 
little, and with that same strange expression in his 
large bright eyes, ‘you will shew them to-morrow, 
on the battle-field, what a Burnheim-man can do; 
will you not?’ 

The young man dropped down on his knees, and 
was stammering a few broken words, which the general 
did not hear, however, for when the lad rose again 
with high flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes—a far 
different man—Blucher had already left the room. 

The worthy peasants, whose perceptive faculties 
were by no means equal to their honesty, began at 
last to get a glimpse of the general’s real meaning. 
The country judge was the first to throw his cap high 
into the air, and to give three hearty cheers for Father 
Blucher ; who, with one single word, had extinguished 
what they considered a stain from their beloved village, 
comforted the broken heart of a mother, and preserved 
a pair of arms for the defence of the country—arms 
that could not fail to do their duty now. 

When they had given vent to their enthusiasm 
after their hearts’ content, and taken leave of the 
young man, who was carried away by an aid-de-camp 
of the general’s staff, they made up their minds to buy 
some provisions in the place, and to return again to 
the village. They had, however, scarcely reached the 
yard, when they were overtaken by the same middle- 
aged officer who had announced them to the com- 
mander-in chief, and asked them what in Heaven's 
name they were going to do now. 

‘Why, going back again, to be sure. To Burnheim, 
you know!’ elucidated the schoolmaster. 

And did they think that his excellency would 
allow anybody to leave head-quarters without having 
had a dinner first? He had already given orders to 
that effect, and they had but to follow this non- 
commissioned officer here, who would shew them the 


way. 

They needed not to be told twice, we may be sure; 
and when they were shewn into a kitchen-room, where 
dinner was served up for them, with a bottle of wine 
standing before each cover, they felt very grateful to 
his excellency, and very proud at the same time 
because of the honour shewn to the representatives 
of their village. But when each of them found a 
double Frederick’s d’or under his plate, their enthu- 
siasm burst out afresh, and many were the healths 
drunk to the welfare of Old Father Blucher. 

When they had all eaten and drunk their fill, and 


were about to take their leave, they fell in once more 
with their friend the middle-aged officer, who gave 
them some advice concerning the best way of reach- 
ing their village without running any danger; for, as 
he said, the coming day would be an eventful one. 
He accompanied them through the yard to the gate- 
way, where he bade them farewell, pointing, as he left, 
to one of the hussars who was mounting guard on 
horseback before the gate. 

By heavens, it was their prisoner, the boy Charles, 
now fully pardoned by his excellency the commander- 
in-chief. How proud he looked, with flushed cheeks 
and sparkling eyes! He dared not address them, for 
he was on duty; but he looked at them, as much as 
to say: ‘ Wait, and you shall see to-morrow!’ 

Nor was he faithless to the vow. On the evening 
of the following day, the memorable 26th of August, 
when the bloody victory at the Katzbach was gained, 
and the field-marshal rode through the thinned ranks 
of his men, who greeted him with enthusiastic cheers, 
he was addressed by the commanding-officer of the 
21st Hussars; who reported, how greatly the private 
Charles Fisher had distinguished himself above all 
the rest, having taken a standard from the enemy, 
and made prisoner, with his own hands, the com- 
mander of the French regiment. 

The field-marshal stopped his horse, and taking 
the iron cross from his own uniform, and affixing it, 
with his own hands, to the breast of the young man, 
said, with a cheerful voice, and with that same 
strange expression in his large bright eyes: ‘ Well 
done, my son! I knew I was right: in Burnheim there 
are no runaways!” 


TRAVELLING IN NATAL. 


Tuose who leave England for the first time in days 
of express railway trains, may chance to find colonial 
travelling to be a marvellously strange piece of busi- 
ness. Putting out of the question the saddle, which 
is, after all, the main resource for personal locomotion 
in every young colony, the Englishman who lands 
in Natal, for instance, soon makes the discovery that 
by a short three months’ Atlantic voyage, he has 
sailed back in time, even beyond the period when 
the fast light coach ran from London to Oxford in a 
couple of days. Such a fast light coach in this colony 
would be hailed as a marvel of high civilisation. The 
distance between D’Urban, the port of Natal, and 
Maritzburg, its capital city, is fifty-four miles, and 
these fifty-four miles can with difficulty be traversed 
by the only carriage at the command of the way- 
farer in three days. Such carriage consists of a 
long narrow canvas-tented wagon on four wheels, 
dragged by a span of a dozen or fourteen big-horned 
African oxen. A strong drag-chain is passed forward 
from the wagon, between each pair of the sturdy 
quadrupeds, which are ranged in double file; and 
transverse bars of wood cross the drag-chain, with 
descending prongs at either end, to fork each over 
the neck of its own particular beast. The prongs, 
when adjusted astride of the oxen’s necks, are 
fastened beneath by thongs of stout hide: the drag- 
chain, prongs, and thongs, constitute the entire 
harness of the equipage. When the oxen are to be 
attached to the vehicle, they are driven into a line, 
and caught in pairs, by means of sliding loops of 
rhinoceros thong, cast over the horns, and drawn 
tight. When the team is outspanned, the thongs 
are cast loose, the forked yokes jerked up, and 
the fourteen emancipated quadrupeds march off into 
the free expanse of the continent of Africa, which 
lies spread out before them, to be beaten up from 
their selected feeding-ground when they are wanted 
on the morrow. Sometimes it proves that one beast, 
more adventurous than its fellows, has rambled to 
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the north, or to the south, or to the east, or to the 
west, and it then has to be sought at the expense of 
many hours’ exploration of hillsides and ravines, 
before the journey can be resumed. Generally, 
however, the mere instinctive sense that South 
Africa is the land of the lion and the leopard, keeps 
the team in compact order, although those fanciers 
of ox-flesh are now very rarely seen in settled 
British territory. The treck-oxen are only tethered 
together by their horns for the night, when some 
special need for punctual progress is pressing upon 
the driver. The South African traveller who has 
ordered that his wagon shall be in advancing trim 
at the hour of six in the morning, may think 
himself fortunate on the whole if he finds himself 
really in movement a couple of hours before noon; 
a change, however, which does not prove to be of 
much practical importance, since not more than five 
or six hours out of the twenty-four are devoted 
to the actual treck. 

The African wagon is an elaborate production of 
developed skill, notwithstanding the rudeness of its 
appearance. A well-constructed vehicle costs not 
less than a hundred pounds, although it is without 
any of the refinements of ornament, and rests honestly 
and solidly upon its axle-trees, without the intervention 
of springs. The great art in the construction of these 
carriages consists in rendering them yielding as well 
as strong. The wagon wriggles like a snake as it 
runs down a rough slope. The several parts of the 
sub-structure are connected together by a complex 
system of pivots, which are at once loose and powerful. 
The destination of the vehicle is chiefly a wild country, 
where the name of Macadam is never sounded, and 
where the paving has been effected by nature herself, 
without any aid from the ram or hammer. 

The driver of the wagon sometimes walks by the 
side of his team, and sometimes sits upon a kind of 
driving-box in front, keeping up a constant inter- 
course with his beasts; now by means of his voice, 
and now by means of a long tapering thong, mounted 
upon the end of a lofty bamboo stem. He has no 
other control over his oxen than such as these two 
influences furnish. The driving is consequently of a 
somewhat less precise kind than that which is seen 
upon London Bridge, or in Cornhill, during the busy 
hours of the day. The ordinary rate of travelling is 
about three miles an hour; and while this is main- 
tained, the wagon moves over boulders and through 
ruts sedately and steadily enough. But every now 
and then, a fit of go-ahead furor seizes the driver; the 
long whip is clutched from its resting-place by the 
side of the wagon; its streaming thong is given to 
the winds, and amidst resounding cracks, and scarcely 
less startling articulate objurgations, made up of 
about an equal moiety of native Caffre and Dutch— 
a composite language which African oxen seem to 
understand perfectly—the beasts take to a heavy and 
inexorable trot, and perhaps for a third of a mile, 
carry the wagon pell-mell over stones, rocks, and 
whatever inequalities chance to lie in the route. 
In the writer’s first practical experience of South 
African wagon-travelling, he was compelled, by ill- 
ness, to take refuge in the vehicle some fourteen miles 
from D'Urban, having started on horseback before it, 
to ride up to Maritzburg. He had been informed that 
the high road between the port and the capital was 
so good, that ‘a carringe-and-four might be driven 
with ease the whole way along it.’ Relying upon this 
assurance, one wagon had been packed principally 
with scientific instruments of considerable value, and 
not to be replaced, in case of accident, without a 
delay of half a year. This frail and costly freight 
had been given in charge to a steady driver, with 
instructions to carry it up to Maritzburg at his 
leisure. The invalided owner of the instruments was 


picked up on the second day of the journey within 
the treasure-laden vehicle, and put away under the 
wagon-tent, on the top of the telescopes, barometera, 
and other equally frangible apparatus, to be himself 
personally a witness of the treatment they received. 

It will be imagined what the reflections of the 
disabled passenger, thus accommodated, were, on the 
oceasion of the first spurt of briskness which the oxen 
took upon the fine ‘carriage-and-four’ Maritzburg 
road. In the second minute of the run, the broad 
wheels on one side went over a boulder of trap the 
size of a man’s head, and the ton and a half of 
freight came down with a crash that seemed to the 
apprehensive ear to contain in itself the tones of a 
couple of million of fragments. The invalid reclining 
above, turned over on his back, and closed his eyes, 
Dr Livingstone talks of the pleasant stillness that 
creeps over the spirit when a lion gives you a friendly 
shake by the nape of the neck. A philosopher sitting 
upon the instrumental preparations that, with the 
expenditure of much care and forethought, he has 
made for an extended campaign of investigation, is, 
in a South African wagon, upon a South African road, 
very much in the same predicament. With the first 
paroxysm of vibration, the granite enters into his soul; 
all further consideration of consequences or care for 
results is literally shaken out of his head, and he 
calmly looks the long vista of boulder-covered road 
before him in the face, as if it did not import savage 
and barbarous destruction. 

Few persons travel by wagon in South Africa with- 
out having at least one saddle-horse in attendance. 
When the vehicle merely carries the impedimenta 
and the necessaries of the journey—perhaps adding 
thereto the luxury of a tent for pitching upon the 
camping-ground—the short daily journey is itself per- 
formed upon horseback, and the mode of travelling is 
agreeable enough. A wagon at rest, snugly covered 
in by its weather-tight canvas awning, with a closely 
laced curtain before and behind, and with a mattress 
and warm skins stretched on the top of its heavier 
baggage, is altogether a different affair from a wagon 
in motion. Old colonists know how to make their 
honse upon four wheels far more comfortable than the 
fixed houses of call that are to be met with upon the 
wayside. Canvas pockets along the interior, and 
padlocked boxes on the outside, are well stored with 
supplies, according to the fancy and the need of the 
individual. Upon the high road between D’Urban and 
Maritzburg, there is, however, not much occasion to 
draw upon these resources, as there are three houses 
of public entertainment where very tolerable accommo- 
dation is offered, and where the traveller may make 
himself quite comfortable, if he do not mind somewhat 
narrow quarters, nor despise a common room for use 
in the daytime. 

A journey on horseback in Natal is performed at 
the rate of about six miles an hour, the horse alter- 
nately walking and cantering, or making a fast colonial 
shuffle, which is designated tripling. ‘The rule of the 
road, for one who wants to get on, is to canter wher- 
ever cantering is possible. If only a dozen yards 
before you are practicable, canter that dozen yards, 
and then subside into a walk, when your regard for 
your neck compels you to draw in. Never lose an 
opportunity because it is comprised within narrow 
limits. The small, and by no means magnificent- 
looking African horses, with hoofs innocent of iron, 
very commonly get through fifty miles a day with 
this kind of proceeding, having no other feeding than 
the coarse forage yielded by the uncultured pasture, 
and accomplishing the distance in about ten hours. 
The slow pace, the incessant change from the walk to 
the canter, or the triple, and the easy movement of the 
gentle canter itself, render a journey of fifty miles at 


a stretch by no means so formidable an undertaking 
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as it may seem to the fast and trot-accustomed 
English rider. But the newly arrived colonist, who 
has been used to the saddle in England, has to chafe 
a great deal before he can subside into the proper 
colonial pace. 

Where there is much wagon-traflic, a bare road is 
soon worn into the grass, by the grating and pressure 
of the broad wheels, and by the treading of the num- 
erous treck-oxen. In other situations, the route is 
only marked by the Caffre path, which is a narrow 
track laid down upon the soil by naked human feet, 
and but just perceptible amid tall herbage. This 
path is nearly always practicable to horses—that is, 
to the horses of the land. Now the track runs through 
the fragrant and red-brown tambooti grass, looking 
for a long distance very much like a furrow in an 
English cornfield of unusual luxuriance. Now it 
strikes obliquely down a verdant slope of closer herb- 
age, thickly sprinkled with strange shrubs and flow- 
ers, amid which the red blossoms of the indigo are 
not unfrequent. Now it crosses a running stream, 
with the gurgling water knee-deep, and with the posi- 
tion of the ford only pointed out by the visible trace 
of the narrow path descending and ascending the 
opposite banks. Now it climbs a steep hill, with dark 
green clumps of the prickly aloe studding the sward ; 
and with bushy trees fringing the upper slopes wher- 
ever the swelling surface is grooved by ravines, the 
evergreen and laurel-foliaged yellow-wood standing 
boldly out here and there above the smaller growth. 
Now it skirts a kraal of native huts, looking like a 
circular cluster of huge and flattened bee-hives, from 
the low portal of one of which a white-bearded and 
grisly patriarch of dusky skin, on all-fours, protrudes 
his head; a broad-shouldered, middle-aged athlete 
sits on the ground, leaning against another of 
them, his hands engaged in fashioning the shaft of an 
assegai; and strange little naked, slim-limbed, and 
protuberant-bodied children lounge listlessly around. 
Now the path turns sharply from the kraal, passes 
amid the waving stalks of a mealie ground, planted in 
careless and unsymmetrical confusion, and now plunges 
suddenly into a rugged ravine, water-carved from the 
solid stone. The craggy staircase is dry, but the 
eye can perceive at a glance where the rapid torrent 
leaps down in the wet season from step to step. To 
the inexperienced neophyte in colonial affairs, the 
way seems altogether impracticable to equine legs; 
and the notion of scaling the steep and abrupt track 
seems very much like that of undertaking to ride up 
the staircase of the Monument. The horse, however, 
takes altogether a different view of the matter, and 
obviously knows very well what he is about. He 
gathers himself nervously together, and in an instant 
is among the boulders and fragments, picking his way 
with most praiseworthy care, and availing himself of 
every convenient crevice and level space. Arrived at 
the summit of the steep ascent, the track crosses a 
gentle slope of grass, and passes through a wild chaos 
of huge blocks of rolled trap, that lie scattered along 
the hill-tép for some two or three miles. The pros- 
pect in the direction of the slant of the hill is now a 
glorious va!ley, eight or ten miles across, with a wind- 
ing stream seen by glimpses in it8 hollow, and with 
green hills on the further side capped with dark foli- 
age, and fringed with ravines, tinted of the same deep 
hue by the trees that completely choke up their fur- 
rows. The land is everywhere intersected by these 
native paths; but how it is that they are kept open, 
and rendered available as clues through the unknown 
labyrinth, is one of the mysteries of the region. It is 
not at all surprising that a heavy wagon, dragged by 
a dozen oxen, should leave a scar in the sward, which 
it takes some days to obliterate; but Caffre foot- 
paths remain indelibly engraved from year to year, 

where, perhaps, not a dozen naked and soft-skinned 


feet pass in the course of a day. For some ten or 
twelve inches of breadth, the soil continues perfectly 
bare of grass. During the dry season of winter, even 
the larger rivers are generally fordable on horseback 
at convenient places, to which the frequented paths 
invariably lead; the water rarely reaching to the 
stirrup of the rider. All that is necessary for safety, 
is just to be acquainted with the line of the crossing, 
which is far from being always the most direct course 
from bank to bank, and to be somewhat careful of the 
large stones lying scattered along the river-bed. In 
the summer, however, the case is very different, the 
stream being then both deep and strong. Fatal acci- 
dents occasionally happen in crossing the swollen 
rivers at this season. It is not at all an unusual 
thing for the young colonist to have no other means, 
for some months in the year, of getting to his appor- 
tioned grant of three thousand acres of land, than by 
swimming such an obstacle. Every time he passes 
between his property and the bay, or the capital, he 
has to strip to the skin, and trust himself to the 
mercy of a turbulent current rushing along at the rate 
of some seven or eight miles in the hour. Even 
swimmers are very apt to get hampered by the 
force of these rapid waters. If they attempt to 
head against the course of the stream, they suddenly 
find themselves limb-bound, their arms becoming 
powerless, and seeming to be fastened down to their 
sides. The only chance of safety, in this disagreeable 
predicament, is to shun the unequal conflict, and go 
with the tide. The fastened limbs are immediately 
set free, as if by a stroke of magic, upon turning down 
in the current, and the swimmer so becomes able to 
work his way by slow degrees to the opposite shore. 
When travellers do not happen to be bold swimmers, 
they are conveyed across these unfordable rivers by a 
very ingenious contrivance: a number of reeds are 
lashed together into a compact buoy-shaped bundle, 
and this is launched into the water. The passenger 
places himself astride of the reed-horse, and throws 
himself prone upon it, embracing it tightly with his 
arms. An expert native swimmer then pushes the 
floating buoy across the stream with one hand, while 
he urges himself onward with the other, and with his 
legs. The ease with which the most skilful natives 
drive this laden buoy across rapidly flowing water is 
very surprising. Native women may often be seen 
sitting bolt upright upon the reed-float as they are 
ferried across. ‘The traveller's horse is led after his 
master by a native attendant, and the saddle and 
clothes are conveyed over dry by being held aloft on 
one hand, while the other three limbs are employed 
in keeping the carrier of the burden afloat; or they 
are mounted upon a miniature mast stepped into 
the bundle of floating reeds. The ford, the reed- 
horse, and swimming, are nearly the only resources of 
the traveller who has any long progress to make in 
Natal. There are, of course, no bridges, saving over 
narrow brooks and rivulets in the near neighbourhood 
of towns; and upon the inland waters, boats are as 
rare as bridges. If a man chances to have a crazy 
boat at his drift, he advertises the fact in the news- 
papers, as a great argument why wanderers should 
direct their steps his way. 

The high road between the port of Natal and 
Maritzburg is, upon the whole, a very creditable 
thoroughfare, and is improving every day. It has 
been almost entirely made by the military engineers ; 
and the shaking which has to be endured upon it in 
wagon-travelling, is more the result of the impossi- 
bility of guiding a team of fourteen headstrong oxen, 
than a consequence of its actual roughness. 
journey from the coast to the capital might be per- 
formed upon it very pleasantly with a spring-carriage 
and horses. There are only two or three places in 
‘which rough and steep drifts have to be crossed where 
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any serious difficulty would have to be encountered. 
This high road, after crossing the Berea, and passing 
through a few miles of picturesque bush, gets into a 
country of green swelling hills. For some distance 
it runs upon the crest of a kind of spur, with val- 
leys on either side; then it traverses two successive 
steps or terraces, with a very wild and bold district 

on the right hand, and with a region of gently 
swelling downs on the left. Very little wood is 
encountered after the bush has been fairly passed ; 
but the summits of distant hills are frequently seen 
to be crowned with trees and foliage-filled ravines, 
and kloofs or hollows constantly diversify the sides 
of these grassy uplands. From the top of the second 
terrace, which has an elevation of a little more than 
two thousand feet above the sea, Maritzburg is 
seen lying five or six miles away in the midst of a 
broad flat valley, backed by a green amphitheatre of 
overhanging heights, which are sentinelled by the 
black-topped peak of the Zwartkop Mountain on the 
left, and flanked by the lengthened wall of the Table 
Mountain to the right. The city itself appears as a 
long line of white and red dots, set in a thick environ- 
ment of foliage; the buildings are widely and thinly 
scattered, and separated from each other by rather 
extensive stretches of grass, planted with willows and 
other diminutive-looking trees. The road is seen 
winding along down the gentle slope which leads 
into the valley. The first distant view of Maritz- 
burg, standing as it does in a broad open basin, 
rimmed by green hills, is attractive and bright 
enough. 

It is a curious illustration of the characteristics 
and conditions of wagon-transport, that the numerous 
vehicles which are continually on the wheel between 
the port and the capital, carry half a ton more freight 
up the country, than they will venture to undertake 

own. It is easicr for the sturdy oxen to drag their 
cumbrous burden bodily up-hill, than it is to let the 
heavy wagon safely down-hill, unstayed as it is by 
any other contrivance than a drag upon the wheels. 
The winter is the season when traffic is most actively 
carried on within the colony. During the rainy 
season of the summer, it is very frequently inter- 
rupted by the slippery state of the roads. The oxen 
cannot treck with a heavy wagon after rain, until 
the surface-soil has acquired a tolerable state of 
consistency. 

There is postal communication between D'Urban 
and Maritzburg three times in the week; the 
letter-bags being carried on the backs of natives. 
The carrier performs his fifty-four miles on foot, with 
unfailing punctuality, in eighteen hours. The South 
African is of languid and dreamy temperament, and 
it is generally supposed that very little labour can 
be extracted from his sinews. There are few Anglo- 
Saxons, however, who could carry the heavy letter- 
bags between D’Urban and Maritzburg as these Zulus 
do. The newly arrived stranger, as he notes the 
way in which the various locomotive services required 
by civilisation are now performed amongst the green 
slopes of this young land, cannot refrain from wonder- 
ing how long it will be before the ‘Grand Junction 
Port Natal and Orange River Railway’ shall have put 
the joiting ox-wagon out of joint, and relieved the 


lieutenant-governor places upon his estimates a yearly 
subsidy for the ‘ Barotse Valley and Umgeni Line of 
Electric Telegraph ;’ in order that government may 
have the earliest account of the state of the markets 
at Makololo and on the banks of the Leeba. It 
would be interesting, too, to know when the Great 
Eastern will be snorting its smoke and flame in the 
bay. It is perhaps worthy of note that monster 
vessels of this class may actually do more to make 
the colony of Natal accessible than any other thing 


native postmen of their toil; and how long before the | 


which has been attempted or conceived, notwith- 
standing the fact that the difficulty has hitherto been 
the employment of ships of more than a couple of 
hundred tons’ burden. To the Great Eastern, the mere 
turning of one or two hundred miles out of the high 
road to Australia or India would be an affair of 
very little moment, and the adverse current of the 
L’Agulhas stream would be as nothing to her stupen- 
dous mechanical power. In the outer bay of D’Urban 
the question of weather would not give to her captain’s 
face a single cloud of uneasiness. In the teeth of the 
most formidable south-easter, the monster would turn 
her bows to the gale, and, under gentle steam, would 
lie at her ease with perfect nonchalance, whilst, in 
the shelter of the mighty bulwark of her side, her 
steam long-boat is dropped into the sea, ready 
packed for Natal. The light and swift steamer would 
then shoot into the inner bay, regardless of the state 
of the bar—a matter of life-and-death import to 
heavier craft—and after depositing its freight in 
smooth water, would, in a couple of hours at most, be 
again dangling from the davits by the side of the 
Great Eastern, as she sped swiftly on her way to the 
east or the south. 


AFTER DINNER. 


I snoutp go out to dinner oftener (if I were asked), 
and, at all events, enjoy it far more, were it not for 
‘that dread Thereafter ’—the conversation which is so 
certain to take place when the ladies have with- 
drawn; were it not for that ‘something after’ dinner, 
which, whether it turn upon Horses, Dogs, Family, or 
the Vintages, never fails to sickly o’er with the pale 
cast of wretchedness that hue of resolution which good 
port has a tendency to impart to me. The labours of 
the day being over, their minds being at ease, and 
their bodies refreshed, one would imagine that men at 
such a time would grow communicative and unre- 
served ; would express their real opinion upon various 
interesting subjects; allow what wit and humour 
they might have to flow unrepressed ; and, in short, 
would make themselves as agreeable and entertaining 
as possible. And yet most diners-out are aware that 
the very contrary of this is generally the case. 

I do not speak, of course, of assemblies of savans 
—who, however, have their own after-dinner weak- 
nesses—or of persons who have met together with 
any specific object, or upon any particular occa- 


| sion; or of mere intellectual society, people to 


whom dinner is the secondary consideration, and 
conversation the first—although under both these 
circumstances I have known this foolish sort of talk 
to prevail too—but of ordinary after-dinner parties 
in the upper classes, both in town and country. 
Thereat, I affirm, a conversation-wheel—such as is 
in operation at Cremorne Gardens for the conve- 
nience of those who practise shooting with a musket 
and an iron nail—does revolve perpetually with 
Horses, Dogs, Family, and the Vintages fixed upon 
it, and nothing else. If we do lose sight for a little 
while of the horses and dogs, up come family and the 
vintages to fill their place, and vice versd ; and when 
we have run through the whole very limited gamut, 
we are only saved by the intervention of the coffee, 
from the recurrence of the Horses, Dogs, Family, 
and the Vintages again. 

The animals, perhaps, belong more particularly to 
the country, and the wines to the town—the more 
obnoxious topic of Family being, alas! common to all 
places; but they infest conversation, more or less, in 
either locality, and always to the exclusion of any- 
thing really worth hearing. If there happen to be a 
picture of a horse in the dining-room, it is probable 
that the equine subject will have the pas of the rest. 
Some hypocrite will be sure to pretend to discover in 
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that work of art a resemblance to the host’s ‘Old 
Hannibal ’—‘ everybody who has hunted with the X. 
Y. Z. must remember Old Hannibal’—and to introduce 
under that pretext a history of some no less famous 
brute of his own. If it be a pony, instead of a full- 
sized animal, so much the worse, for that subject is 
almost inexhaustible. The pony is the hobby-horse 
of sporting-men. Nobody ever possessed one that 
wasn’t the very best pony in the world, and quite up 
to his own weight of fourteen stone or so. It was so 
tender-mouthed, that a child could ride it; so quiet, 
that it rather preferred you to shoot from its back 
than otherwise; and so full of spirit, that—‘I will 
give you my honour, sir’—it would go till it dropped. 
The sagacity of the buyer or the breeder, we may be 
sure, is not lost sight of by himself during this 
recital; and it is generally made to appearsin the 
course of the biography, that the pony was bought for 
a song and disposed of for five-and-twenty guineas, 
at the end of as many years’ meritorious service. 
After which, we have the story of ‘Old Hannibal,’ 
and of a good-sized stableful of other prodigies besides. 

If there be one subject of after-dinner eloquence 
more pertinaciously handled than that of horses, it is 
that of dogs, and, unfortunately too, of sporting-dogs. 
Did the conversation ever diverge to a veritable 
Merrylegs, who could tie knots on his tail, walk on his 
forelegs, and uncork a bottle of champagne and drink 
it, the description of his accomplishments might be 
borne with about the same dissatisfaction as a chapter 
out of the Anecdotes of Instinct ; but the subject of all 
such panegyrics is invariably some mere pointer or 
retriever, whose very excellence consists in his having 
been ‘broken in,’ and possessing no sort of originality 
whatever. ‘Happy are the women about whom are 
written no biographies,’ says the sage; and the same 
remark is to the full as applicable to sporting-dogs. 

Family is a topic which is happily not very often 
brought upon the tapis, except on occasions when 
some of the after-dinner party are, or ought to be, 
under the table. While common sense and propriety 
hold their own, it is generally seen that such a merely 
egotistical subject must needs be unpleasing to a gene- 
ral company. If the genealogical speaker—and I had 
rather drink thirty-shilling sherry and have his room, 
than the best amontillado and have his company—be 
himself of ancient lineage, and he talk for personal 
gratification, his conduct is insolent; if he be not, 
and he talk to flatter others, it is despicable: the best 
excuse that a conversationalist of this kind has to 
offer is, that he is intoxicated. With such an after- 
dinner companion, how often—Tory as I am—have I 
groaned in bitterness of spirit: ‘O would that not a 
living man had ever had a grandmother.’ How 
infinitely rather—Elder as I am—would I have had 
him warble ill-selected songs ! 

But harassing as these three subjects of post- 
prandial conversation are, they are not, after all, 
so pretentious, so humiliating, so barren of every 
kind of interest, as that of the Vintages. I have 
often thought that if one of the weaker sex should 
happen to secrete herself—as her sister did in that 
assembly of the freemasons—in a cupboard or 
beneath the table, to listen to the talk when it got 
into men’s hands only, that we should never (if it 
turned upon the Vintages) hold our supremacy over 
females any more. She would tell them what we 
were really made of, and we should very properly be 
despised for ever afterwards. ‘This is how the tedious 
topic gets discussed. The host generally begins it 
with some reference to a bottle then going the round 
of the table ; he affirms that his grandfather obtained 
it, at great expense and risk, at the beginning of the 
Peninsular War; and proceeds to detail, how that 
relative, and his own father, and himself, have been 

vast sums for it by connoisseurs of noble 


family, but that they had withstood all temptations. 
Or he narrates how his great-uncle, ‘who knew a 
good glass of wine when he saw it, sir’ (always ‘sir’ 
upon these occasions, in order, I think, to terrify 
anybody who may be inclined to question these 
interesting statements)—how his great-uncle had 
picked it up at the Plantagenet sale in 1820, when 
the execution was in the great house at Deerpark, as 
everybody must recollect, and the duke’s wine 
fetched such extraordinary prices; or he (the host) 
himself had taken it in a bad debt of the late Alderman 
Sleekie (‘ Capital judge of madeira was Sleekie, sir’); 
and there was the alderman’s own seal, if we would 
like to see it, on every individual bottle now left in 
the bin. Many of the company are naturally dis- 
trustful of these panegyrics, and have more than half 
a mind to think that this extraordinary wine must 
have come from the public-house at the corner; but 
we all hold our glasses between one eye and the 
candles, and say ‘ Ha’ and ‘ Indeed’ with relish, smack 
our lips with a peculiar ‘ turkey-gobbling’ noise, and 
express a wish (without the least foundation in the 
world) to know where a dozen or two could, by 
favour, be purchased for ourselves. Some poor rela- 
tion of the host, or guest whom liquor and courtesy 
have together overcome, is then very particular to 
state that such a desire can by no means be gratified ; 
‘There is no such wine as that (in his glass) to be got 
now-a-days, sir; no, nor at any other table but the 
present.’ 

This complimentary statement is the signal for a 
general conversation upon ‘the Vintages,’ with which 
nine-tenths of the company are in reality about as 
conversant as a Norwegian may be with Bradshaw's 
Railway Guide, A certain dinner-party was lately 
given in the metropolis, whereto a friend of the 
present writer’s was invited, who shares with him his 
hatred of ‘the Vintages ;’ it was a man’s party at the 
house of a bachelor, and the oppressive topic of 
wines was started early, and afforded a dreary run of 
one hour and forty minutes, without one check. My 
friend never uttered a syllable, but smiled at the 
company contemptuously, while he partook of the 
subject of discussion with a savage determination. 
The conclusion at last arrived at was the usual one, 
that there was ‘no 34 wine to be got now in this 
country, sir,’ and then they all adjourned to the 
drawing-room. On their way thither, the host, who 
had perceived my friend’s annoyance, took him 
aside, and apologised for the dulness of the recent 
conversation. 

‘Nay,’ replied he, ‘I did not mind that; it was the 
falsehood—the absence of truth in what they said 
which annoyed me. I know the vintage subject per- 
fectly well, having made it my study for years, and 
I hate to hear the misrepresentations which are 
afloat about it. For instance, so far from 34 wine 
being scarce at this moment, there is more of it just 
now than the merchants (I mention Smith of Crutched 
Friars, and Jones of the Quadrant, for instance) can 
well dispose of: there is a glut of 34, sir, at this 
moment in the market, if your friends only knew 
where to look for it.’ 

The indignant superiority of the speaker’s manner 
overcame his auditor completely; he went about 
the drawing-room whispering to his astonished guests 
this precious news; it was a secret, he said (for he 
was not going to let my friend have all the credit of 
it), a dead secret, but he had it from the best 
authority, he did assure them. 

Jones of the Quadrant, Smith of Crutched Friars, 
were, in consequence, as much surprised as delighted 
to receive, upon the following day, half-a-dozen sepa- 
rate orders for that 34, of which it was understood by 
the purchasers ‘they had such a plentiful stock in 
hand.’ The worthy merchants did not contradict that 
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statement, we may be sure; and I may state to their 
honour, if not to that of my friend, that they sent 
him a few bottles of the genuine precious liquid for 
having so kindly recommended their cellar to the 
notice of his acquaintances. 

But as there is most certainly an offensive know- 
ingness in some people concerning wine, so there is 
also, in others, a too great simplicity. Let A. and X. 
—to avoid any suspicion of personality—represent 
each one of those different classes. They were old 
friends, and they dined with each other once a year. 
The only thing they quarrelled about—and they 
did it at each of these annual meetings—was the 
‘ vintages,’ and the relative value of wines. A. could 
tell you off upon his fingers what years were good for 
the grapes from 1800 to the present date; X., who 
despised such knowledge, and thought all wine pretty 
much alike, asserted that A. invented his statements ; 
nevertheless, X. always gave his friend the very 
best bottle of port that money could buy. On thie 
last occasion but one that A. dined with him, the 
guest finished off one quart, and had just begun 
another, when the ‘vintage’ contention became so 
violent between them, that he left in a huff. On that 
day year, when the quarrel had of course been long 
cemented, and the legs of A. were once more under 
the mahogany of X., the former made a wry face at 
his first glass of port. 

‘Why, X.,’ cried he, ‘what poison is this you are 
giving me? Though you know no more of port than 
a Mussulman, you have always set before me hitherto, 
I must say, most excellent wine; but this—good 

!—it’s perfectly horrible.’ 

‘Did you not like the wine I gave you last year ?’ 
inquired X., with a smile of sarcasm. 

* Yes,’ said A.; ‘that was as sound as a bell; and, I 
remember, that I began the second bottle.’ 

* Well, this is the same wine,’ observed X., gravely. 

*I don’t believe a word of it,’ exclaimed A., exceed- 
ingly nettled; ‘this couldn’t have cost you a pound a 
dozen.’ 

‘Stop a bit,’ replied the other, quietly, and with the 
air of a man who was about to settle an important 
question at once and for ever, ‘and I will prove to 
you what a humbug you are; and what rubbish are 
all your “twenties” and “thirty-fours,” and the rest of 
it. That wine is the very same wine that you pro- 
fessed to like so much last year, for it’s the very same 
decanter that you left unfinished at my table. And 
now, will you ever venture to open your mouth about 
“the vintages” again ?’ 

Nor could X. be got to acknowledge that standing 
for 365 days in a ceilaret would make the slightest 
difference. 


GEOLOGICAL ODOURS. 
GroLoeicar odours, or odours emitted naturally from 
rocks or minerals, are interesting on this account— 
that they are not common. We are speaking, of 
course, of characteristic odours. Indeed, hardly a 
rock or stone exists but which, having certain gases 
condensed in its pores, emits them with their peculiar 
olfactive properties when breathed upon or when 
wet. Thus many persons have doubtless, like our- 
selves, had frequent occasion to remark the peculiar 
odour which arises suddenly from the earth in the 
country roads, as well as in the streets of our cities, 
the moment a heavy summer shower of rain begins 
to fall. 

In organic nature, odoriferous substances are very 
abundant, and many of them have actually been pro- 
| tr afte of This is true, 


for instance, of the sweet essence of bitter almonds, 


the flavour of the apple (valerianate of amyle), of the 
pear (acetate of amyle), of the pine-apple (butyrate of 
amyle), and of the strong-smelling oil of garlic Coulphidle 
of allyle). But in the mineral kingdom, only a very 
few natural species may be distinguislied from others 
by the aid of the olfactory nerve. Certain natural 
bituminous substances—and here we fall again into 
the organic world—such as naplitha, petroleum, &e., 
may be recognised by their peculiar smell; and among 
the strictly inorganic mineral species diffused through 
nature, sulphurous acid, hydrosulphuric acid, chlorine, 
and hydrochloric acid are the most powerfully 
odorous substances known. 

When mineral substances are acted upon chemic- 
ally, the presence of many bodies may be ascertained 
with great certainty by the odours they then give 
rise to; for instance, arseniferous minerals, and 
compounds of selenium, when heated on charcoal 
before the blow-pipe, give out an unmistakable 
smell of garlic and rotten cabbage ; and again, certain 
sulphides, when acted upon by a strong acid, evolve 
sulphuretted hydrogen. 

We have heard many persons speak of the smell 
of sulphur. Pure sulphur has little or no smell at 
all; but when burnt in the air, it develops sulphurous 
acid, the pungent odour of which brings tears into 
the eyes. 

Certain black and dark-coloured limestones, parti- 
cularly those of the coal and anthraciferous strata, 
develop, when broken or scratched, a peculiar odour, 
which has often been attributed to sulphuretted 
hydrogen, or arseniuretted hydrogen; but, if I mis- 
take not, Dr Percy has satisfactorily proved, that in 
many black limestones no sulpluretted hydrogen is 
contained ; and it appears more probable that this 
odour is of organic nature, and due to bituminous 
substances contained in the limestones we speak of. 

Every school-boy is aware that when two pieces of 
quartz are rubbed smartly together in the dark, they 
produce a sort of electric light or phosphorescence, 
which is, to a certain extent, a reproduction of the 
grand phenomenon of sheet-lightning. A strong 
odour is emitted at the same time ; and this—although 
Ihave made no actual experiment to prove it—I believe 
to be due to ozone, a peculiar condition or state of 
oxygen gas, which, though quite devoid of smell in 
its natural state, becomes, under the influence of the 
electric spark, and in various other circumstances, 
remarkably odoriferous, whilst, at the same time, its 
chemical properties are completely changed. The 
electricity produced by rubbing together the two 
pieces of quartz, acts, it would seem, upon the oxygen 
of the air which surrounds them, and produces an 
odour of ozone. 

The strong-smelling substances, sulphurous acid, 
hydrochloric acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, and per- 
haps chlorine, are present in active volcanoes and 
Solfatara. Hydrochloric acid is very common, for 
instance, at Vesuvius, where it is condensed by the 
aqueous vapour into an acid liquid; it is also found 
in certain mineral waters, and now and then it is 
evolved from beds or strata of rock-salt. Chlorine 
is frequently discovered in the pores of certain ancient 
volcanic products, such as those of Puy-Sarcouy, in 
Auvergne. Sulphurous acid is extremely common 
in volcanic eruptions of all descriptions, and in 
the gaseous emanations of Solfatara, &c.; whilst 
sulphuretted hydrogen (hydrosulphuric acid) is most 
frequently perceived in dormant volcanoes and certain 
mineral waters. 

Pure carbonic acid—which is acknowledged to be 
the most important of all gaseous emanations, both 
on account of the abundance with which it is evolved, 
and the number of localities in which it presents 
iteelf—is completely devoid of smell. The same may 
be said of nitrogen gas and proto-carbide of hydrogen, 
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whilst deuto-carbide of bydrogen has a slight but 
very peculiar odour. 

In mud-volcanoes and salzes, we have a production 
of sulphurous acid, carbides of hydrogen, naphtha, or 
other bituminous and odoriferous substances, besides 
certain gases which are devoid of smell. <A fact, 
which is perhaps little known is this, namely, that 
naphtha is also present in ordinary volcanic eruptions ; 
and this was actually perceived by the ancient writer 
Strabo, who relates that the elevated dome-like hill 
of Methana opened in fiery eruptions, at the close of 
which an agreeable odour was diffused in the night- 
time. It is very remarkable that the latter was 
likewise observed during the volcanic eruptions of 
Santorin in the autumn of 1650, when, according 
to Ludwig Ross, ‘an indescribable pleasant odour’ fol- 
lowed the stinking smell of sulphurous vapours. 
The same pleasant odour has been also noticed by 
Kotzebue during an eruption of the newly formed 
volcano Ummnack, in the year 1804; and during 
the great eruption of Vesuvius on the 12th of 
August 1805, Humboldt and Gay-Lussac perceived 
a bituminous odour prevailing at times in the ignited 
crater. 

There is not much doubt left now that it is naphtha 
that burns in several of those remarkable productions 
of nature, the perpetual burning-springs, more espe- 
cially in the famous Asiatic Chimera, in Lycia, on the 
coast of Asia Minor. In many springs of this kind, it 
has been supposed that it is carburetted hydrogen gas 
(carbide of hydrogen) that burns. ‘ We see issue from 
the ground,’ says Humboldt, speaking of gaseous 
emanations in general, ‘steam and gaseous carbonic 
acid—almost free from the admixture of nitrogen— 
carburetted hydrogen gas, which has been used in 
the Chinese province of Sse-tschaun for several 
thousand years, and recently in the village of Fre- 
donia, in the state of New York (U. 8.), in cooking 
and for illumination.’ But it is difficult to account 
for so continual a supply of gas always emanating 
from nearly the same spot: indeed, this objection 
might be raised respecting naphtha; but it loses, 
perhaps, a little of its force in the latter case. 

At the time Captain Beaufort visited the famous 
Chimera (his observations were published in 1820), 
it was thought to be a spring of burning carburetted 
hydrogen gas. Since that time, the same spot has 
been visited by many travellers, curious to see a per- 
petual fire that has been burning now for several 
thousand years, and which has been spoken of by 
Pliny, Seneca, Ctesias, Strabo, among the ancients, 
and by a host of modern writers. Lieutenant Spratt 
and Professor Edward Forbes found this spring as 
brilliant as ever, just as Beaufort had left it, perhaps 
even somewhat increased. They speak of soot being 
deposited by its flames, and this seems to prove that it 
is naphtha that burns, and not carburetted hydrogen, 
for the latter would deposit no soot. This soot is 
produced in considerable quantity, and the Turks 
use it as a remedy for sore eyelids, and value it as a 
dye for the eyebrows. But what gives still more prob- 
ability to the assertion that it is naphtha that burns 
in this perpetual fiery spring, is the agreeable odour 
remarked near it by a more recent traveller, Albert 
Berg, a distinguished German artist. 

The Chimeera rises from serpentine rocks associated 
with limestone, somewhat similar to the formation 
observed by Sir Roderick Murchison and Pareto in 
the districts of Tuscany, where the boracic acid 
Jumarolle exists; and, curious to relate, it appears 
probable from certain ancient traditions, that some 
of these boracic acid springs were formerly seen to 
be lumiuous (ignited) during the night. 

At the bottom of a crater-like cavity, from which 


the combustible vapours issue in the Chimera, is a 
shallow pool of sulphurous and turbid water, which is 


regarded by the natives of these asa i 
remedy for all kinds of 

Albert Berg has described the famous Asiatic 
Chimera pretty nearly as follows: It is situated near 
the town of Deliktasch, in Lycia, on the west coast of 
the Gulf of Adalia. Near the ruins of an ancient 
temple of Vulcan rise the remains of a Christian 
church in the later Byzantine style. In a forecourt 
situated to the east, the flame breaks out of a fire- 
place-like opening about two feet broad, and one foot 
deep, in the serpentine rock. It rises to a height of 
three or four feet, ‘and diffuses a pleasant odour, which 
is perceptible to a distance of forty paces. At a 
distance of three paces from the flame, the heat it 
gives out is scarcely endurable; a piece of dry wood 
ignites when it is held in the opening and brought 
near the flame without touching it. And this magni- 
ficent phenomenon has been going on for several 
thousand years! 

Of all geological odours, that which I am about to 
speak of is, at least in one respect, the most curious. 
Its discovery was made in the following manner : 

During the five or six years I was occupied in 
scientific pursuits at the university of Brussels, I 
employed various means to make the acquaintance of, 
and to be on good terms with, the workmen employed 
in clearing away the sandy strata which surrounds 
the town; and especially with those who were then 
occupied in levelling a great part of the Faubourg de 
Schaerbeek. Brussels, like Rome, is built upon seven 
hills, so that the works of which I speak often attained 
a considerable depth in the strata of the earth, afford- 
ing many an opportunity of noting the exact disposi- 
tion of these strata and the fossils they contain. 

By sundry promises—which, I beg to add, were 
most faithfully fulfilled—of faro* and cigars, I pre- 
vailed upon several workmen to bring to me every- 
thing ‘ curious-looking’ that they happened to meet 
with in their work of excavation, or to send for me 
immediately if the treasures they dug up were too 
large or too heavy to be transported to my abode. 

In this manner I got hold of a good deal of rubbish, 
such as curiously shaped stones, clotted sand, differ- 
ently coloured flints, &c., &c.; but I soon found my- 
self also in possession of some very rare and curious 
specimens, which even the professors of the university 
looked upon with wonder, and which have more than 
once excited the curiosity and admiration of the illus- 
trious and much-regretted Dumont, who sometimes 
honoured me with a visit. 

Brussels, I should also inform my readers, stands 
upon the lower or more ancient of the Tertiary strata. 
D'Omalius d’Hallog, another celebrated Belgian 
geologist, classes its strata in the middle eocene forma- 
tion. ‘The town and its environs are built upon an 
immense bed of sand, often calcareous, and presenting 
frequently blocks of calcareous sandstone, which gra- 
dually blend into a sort of shining quartzite, known 
as grés luisant by the Belgian and French geologists, 
and blocks or strata of white or yellowish limestone. 

These are all employed, to a certain extent, for 
building and paving; but the stones they furnish are 
not large enough to be very valuable. The deposit 
(formation or strata, call it what you will) of which 
we have just spoken, is tolerably rich in fossils, most 
of which are also found in the lower strata of the 
Paris Tertiaries, which are considered to be of the 
same geological age. Among other fossils brought to 
me from the middle eocene sand of Schaerbeek, were 
some magnificent specimens of a sort of cocoa-nut 
or palm-nut. Once upon a time, these ‘ cocoa-nuts’ 
(Nipadites) grew and flourished at Brussels; now- 
a-days, it is as much as we can do to keep the hardy 
date-palm alive in this climate. 


* Belgian beer. 
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In the same strata with the palm-nuts—which are 
always completely petrified —are found petrified stems 

of palm-trees, bamboos, and trees resembling poplar- 

trees. These palm-nuts, bamboos, and poplar-like 

trees are sometimes found pierced in all directions by 

a species of teredo, which has left its worm-shaped 

shells in the petrified wood. Sometimes large 

clusters of the calcareous tubes of this mollusk are 

found covering, or buried in, the stem of a poplar or 

palm-tree ; sometimes, again, they shew themselves 

in compact masses, where only a slight vestige of a 

tree-stem remains discernible; in this case, the wood 

has been so thoroughly tunnelled, that hardly any of 
it remains. 

The fossil (teredo) of which I speak belongs to 
that tribe of worm-shaped mollusca so much dreaded 
by shipowners before the copper sheathing of vessels 
was imagined. The animals of this genus lay their 
eggs—for certain tribes are still in existence—upon 
the surface of submerged wood ; the young teredo, as 
soon as it is excluded, begins to work its way inward, 
and continues to proceed to a greater depth as it 
grows larger. Its mode of operating, both curious 
and wonderful, is described in works on zoology ; its 
tunnelling apparatus exceeds everything that man’s 
genius has yet brought to bear in making Ais tunnels. 
The particular species to which I allude as being 
found in the fossil-trees of the Schaerbeek sand, is the 
Teredo corniformis of Lamark. In the province of 
Brabant, we have two or three other fossil species of 
the same genus. 

The existing teredo makes the same havoc amongst 

cocoa-nuts and palm-stems which float at the 
present time in the tropical seas, that its predecessors 
made thousands of centuries ago, when flourishing 
amidst the waters that deposited the middle eocene 
beds of Brussels. 

Our readers have no doubt heard of the marvellous 
property possessed by musk of retaining its odour 
for a long period of time. Months—nay, years may 
elapse, and the musk is as odoriferous as ever. But 
can any odour be retained for a hundred thousand 
years or more? My fossil teredos answer this question 
in the affirmative! 

When these fossils are fresh from the strata in 
which they lie, or when they are scratched with a 
knife, they emit a strong smell of the sea; so strong, 
indeed, in some specimens, that I could hardly believe 

—my nose. 

’ The odour of the sea is, however, very characteris- 
tic, and not easily mistaken or forgotten. Let any 
One plunge his olfactory organ into a bunch of clean, 
fresh, damp sea-weed, and he will soon acknowledge 
the veracity of this assertion—it has been remarked 
in very early historical periods. If I remember 
rightly, Quintus Curtius Rufus, in one of the ten 
books which he wrote to convey to posterity the 
History of the Reign of Alexander the Great, says that 
the pilots of his august majesty recognised the sea by 
its odour—‘agnoscere se auram maris’—that is to 
say, they were made aware that they were approach- 
ing the ocean by the peculiar smell that was wafted 
through the atmosphere. 

However, to assure myself that the odour of the 
Tertiary sea was not an illusion, I immediately had 
the fact certified by a considerable number of persons, 
among whom I could name some very eminent and 
popular men. All, without exception, were delighted 
at the idea of their olfactory organs thus launching 
them into the bygone ages of ante-historic or 
geological periods, and marvelled at the prodigious 
number of years the fossils I have described had 
retained their smell. I then made known this 
discovery to the Académie des Sciences de Paris. 

I have said that the fossils here alluded to were 
taken from the middle eocene of Brussels, with 


which our readers are a little acquainted; they, the 
fossils, have therefore retained their odour for 
thousands of centuries ! 


CLOUDLAND. 


Tue everlasting gates of God’s bright heaven 
Upon their golden hinges grandly turn, 
And the bright pathway to their bars seems riven 
By flashing hoofs of fiery steeds, that spurn 
The glittering vapour that doth glow and burn 
With dazzling radiance—and the godlike Sun 
Spurs down in splendour to his glorious bourne 
Like young returning conqueror whose victories are won. 


Bright streams of gushing glory flood the earth, 
And fill the heavens with gorgeous pageantries ; 
And lovely Evening, as she issues forth 
From the mysterious portal of the skies, 
Hath all her garments tinged with heavenly dyes 
Of lingering brightness —and fair varied hues 
Suffuse all softly her gray mournful eyes, 
Wet a the liquid loveliness of heaven's unshedden 
WS. 


The golden bars let down from heaven’s gate 
Soon leave the earth, but linger roseately 
The silver clouds of eve t’ irradiate, 
And form ethereal landscapes in the sky ; 
The which may serve to faintly typify 
God’s bright elysium, and the spirit-gaze 
Direct to scenes that all beyond them lie, 
Whose far-off glory dimly shines through their celestial 
haze 


Soft floating wreaths of scattered aznre mist 
Condense to fair blue lakes of sleeping light, 
Fringed round with hills whose peaky tops are kist 
By warm soft gleams of rainbow colours bright— 
Then, slow dissolving, change to scenes all dight 
With rustic pictures, ’mid fair pleasant plains 
Where threading waters flash beyond the sight, 
All bordered with far-winding paths, where quiet beauty 
reigns. 


And then the fading clouds, all driftingly, 
Submerge together in similitude, 
Of Nature’s own wild thrilling scenery — 
With hurtling rocks up-piled in grandeur rude, 
Where evermore broods hoary Solitude— 
With darkened ravine, and wild mountain cave 
And rifting gorge—all solemnly imbued 
With shades of purple evening light mysterious and 
grave. 


As fades the light from the celestial doors, 
Weird gloomier scenes form in the dark’ning sky— 
Wide trackless moors clad in dark stunted gorse ; 
Or hostile armies, camped mysteriously 
On dimly tented fields, stand frontingly, 
And melt at last into each other’s ranks ; 
Or shrouded forms, in bands of mystery, 
Like hooded mourners, flit along in shadowy phalanx. 


Now Twilight dons her veil of silver gray, 
Which wanly dims the last faint streak afar, 
Till through its mystic folds, with pearly ray, 
Beams the fair lustre of each placid star— 
And the calm Moon, from o’er her wooded bar 
Rises, in loveliness serenely bright, 
Through her wide realms up-rolls her shining car, 
And rides in virgin majesty queen-regent of the 4¥ ! 
E. H. C. D. 
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